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ABSTRACT 

The report summarizes the background, objectives, 
developmental work, conclusions, and recommendations of Cardozo High 
School's urban problems program. A one semester elective civics 
course for seniors was. developed. The objectives of the course are: 

1) to develop knowledge and practical skills (comparative shopping, 
budgeting, housing) to cope with city problems; 2) to foster 
participation in neighborhood and city life and government; 3) to 
build academic skills; 4) to broaden educational and vocational 
choices; and 5) to involve students in the search for ways out of the 
urban dilemma, within a black framework, by working on a neighborhood 
redevelopment plan. Considerable field work takes the classroom into 
the city for visits to organizations, interviews, photographs, 
community; surveys, participation in community meetings and political 
life, and data gathering on housing, jobs, and education. Observation 
and data are recorded, analyzed, and reported to the class. Students 
bring community resources into the classroom; community and 
government agency publications, tape rrcordings, newspapers, speakers 
from city, state, and federal agencies, and community leaders. 
Descriptions of the course units and materials, excerpts from student 
reports, and a bibliography are appended* (SBE) 
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Summary 



Cardpzo. High School’s course catalog describes the 
MWPHA sponsored urban problems program as a "one semester 
course created to involve the student in an in-depth ex- 
amination, through practical e xperience , of the internal 
operat ions, afid i ssues ot the Wash i ngton Metropolitan 
area. . . To date, four students have gained vote and de- 
cis ion-making positions in citizens groups and govern- 
mental organ izat ions , n 

Simplified though it is, this description gives a 
rough idea of the scope of this course. 

MWPHA had certain key objectives when it started this 
course. A primary goal was to help inner-city teenajers 
develop the ability to cope with the city around them. 
Through practical knowledge of housing codes, transporta- 
tion needs, agency structure, and planning techniques it 
was hoped they would ultimately get the knowledge to plan 
a section of Washington the way they would like to see it 
rebuilt. Through this approach, we hoped to stimulate 
students to turn to educational and vocational choices 
they might not have thought of previously. We hoped to 
stimulate changes in the O.C. High School curriculum. 

Through the development of educational materials, we would 
provide guidelines for the creation of similar courses 
throughout the country. 

We feel that we have, in great part, attained some of 
these goals. Some of our students have gone on to Federal 
City College and Washington Technical Institute. Two were 
elected to D.C. Model City Neighborhood Planning Boards. 

The students claim that these choices and actions were in- 
fluenced by this class. A complete one-semester guidebook 
for teachers is now under preparation. A lesson summary can 
be found in Appendix I of this report. 

It is interesting to note that some of our original 
objectives have been altered by the students themselves and 
events in Washington. As members of the Black community 
took mo r e of a lead in Washington affairs, the course’s em- 
phasis tipped to a search for ways out of the urban dilemma, 
rather than simply providing a program for survival in the 
current environment. This implies, perhaps, some optimism 
on the students’ part as to what can be changed within the 
city. 

If we are to assume that this change in approach is 
good, however, then we have created a new set of problems. 
For those who would teach urban problems in this manner 
must now be trained in a new approach. This method demands 
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an interaction with students and the community that for 
many will be most difficult to achieve. One of bur key 
recommendations, therefore, is for teacher-training in- 
stitutes to be set up in each city for those members of 
the regular teaching staffs who wish to learn this new 
approach. 




Introduction 
Background to the Study 

MWPHA's original proposal to the Office of Education 
in June, 1967, and its progress report of March 8, 1968 
explain MWPHA f s role in creating this urban problems course 
and the difficulties encountered in putting it into the 
classroom, (See progress report also for teacher and con- 
sultant 1 ? procedure, class composition.) 

MWPHA had set forth eight goals it hoped to attain 
with this class: 

f . GOALS OF THE STUDY 

'i A. Expose students to new vocational avenues in- 

urban fields - particularly to semi-profess- 
ional jobs in : the human services field, and 
to community college programs. 

B. Provide possible sources of new ideas and - “ 
enthusiasm to estab] i shed ' plann i ng institu- 
tions by the students 1 contact with people 
who work in the planning agencies. 

Gi Stimulate changes in the high school cur- 
riculum and organization of instruction. 

„ i 

Oi Use this experience as a medium Tor the 
development of educational mater i a Is * 

E. Establish a model course and instructional 
methodology which can be used as a guide for 
similar efforts in other cities. 

li. BROADER OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE: STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

s v A. Building practical and academic skills; 

(Examples of practical skills are apartment 
hunting for families with restricted budgets, 
comparative shopping and learning the D. C. 

• Housing Code), (Examples of academic skills 

are reading statistical tables; administering 
questionnaires, drawing conclusions warranted 
by data, writ ing* ) ■ 

• B, Knowledge of the city and its problems. For 
example, the housing unit in the course will 

'"'deal with housing conditions, lartd lord-tenant 
relationships and housing code violations, 
public housing and a range of other problems 
in this field. 
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Ci Fostering attitudes such that students will 

learn that there are ways of coping with their 
problems as city dwellers. and encouraging 
attitudes which lead to part icipat i.op. in city 

, life and government. ' ‘ 

» * * 

■J n..’ add i t i.o.n , this. course will al low. students 
to. give concrete expression to their desire 
for a better neighborhood in the, form- of a 
nei ghborhood plan . ■ 

The second semester, 1968, brought new changes, many - 
affecting the entire course approach. The curriculum out- 
line stayed the same: Introduction to the City (skills): 

History and population of Washington; Housing; Consumer 
economics; Employment opportunities'; Community organization 
and Planning .pro j.ect . 

There were now funds for the field. trips and equipment 
needed: graph paper, cameras, reference books, etc. 

Time was, as usual, a major .prdb'lem, since achanging 
school schedule constantly infringed on planned field 
trips, interviews, etc. We found that it is essential that 
any course of this nature be. so placed. in the school sche- 
dule ’.that '.students can go from the” classroom to field trips 
preferably the last period of the day. 

■ * *t - « 

• I * * * 

■: These’' field trips', are an essent ial part of the. course, 
a, direct counterpart to the more traditional academic matter 
taught in the classroom-. Students visit the* public and 
private agencies that. affect Washington: 1 the Mayor’s off ice, - 
National Capital Planning Comm i ss i on , Un i ted Planning Organi- 
zation. They also interview people on the street, in their 
offices, and over the phone; They’ collect data from the 
various groups compiling statistical information on housing, 
population^ etr.;, in the city. They have taken dozens of 
photo-graphs for a "ph.oto .essay" of the Shaw area of Washing- 
ton ^ a: section of the city hard h.it by the April, 1968 
riot. They ‘surveyed the people and buildings of Shaw. 

*• All these activities, outside as well as inside the 
classroom, aim -at developing skills to b’ : e used for the 
final ..project - redesigning sections of Shaw. 

. • Students, working in groups, were challenged to re- 
design aportion of. the Shaw area as if he were responsible 
for the urban renewal of that particular- area. He had to 
take into account the uses, of the -area r- residential 
commercial, inst i t ut.i onal,- etc., including the general 

. . . , . rt ■* . ' * _ { . 



condition of buildings and land; needs of the surrounding 
Community. It was a project that demanded full use of the 
skills he had developed during the semester. The result 
was a list of suggestions for renovating Shaw. 



As students moved out into their community, it became 
apparent that* what was. going on outside must affect the 
curriculum inside the classroom. Washington in the spring 
of 1968 was in the process of selecting candidates for its 
first elected sc.hool board. These were to be the Districts 
first elected officials since Reconstruction. Because 
Washington is 72% Black, it was obvious that the majority 
of these officials would be Black. Residents were becoming 
more yocaJ in insisting upon positions where the majority 
of citizens should have a stronger voice, e.g«, NCPC, (the 
National Cap i t a 1 PI ann i n g Comm i ss i on ) . 

•• Adults with whom the students came in contact began to 
reflect this stronger sense t£at perhaps n we ,r might do 
somet hing-. ,, ‘ . 

The other side of the coin, of course, was the obv-ious 
proverty of certain areas of .Washington, There was in- 
creased pressure by the citizens upon members of Congress 
and the 0. C.' Government to move faster in improving, these 
areas. ■...■• .. 



In April, 1968, Mart in. Luther King/- Jr,, was asses inated 
and Washington was torn by", r iot . Many of the areas where 
the’ students lived were severely damaged 1 or destroyed. . It 
became urgent, that these areas .be bui lt Up as soon as 
..possible. .An issue was whether or not residents would have 
a- Vo ice in the rebui ldingV 

\ : u * *’.•*. • • 

? * ' , 1 , 4 4 < 

The riots occurred just before the school, closed for 

the Spring, recess. Following Dr. Kingfs funeral, the, atmos- 
phere in the.; ^ . school , was very ten ; se. The school administra- 
tion vyas shaken by the outburst of violence and emotion: 
Events ware out ■of control- for .several days. The mood 
} arnpng s.t:pd*|s*nis,--wia : mixed - grief for pr*. King, bewilderment, 
excitmen^ there was ( S, sense of powpr., for others 

chagrin, ^%md> anc * Q^ief at the damage and the army pres- 
ence,.,. Few expressed bitterness that the worst stereotypes 
about 1 Black people appeared confirmed by the rioters. 



In the civics class, the teacher at first encouraged’ 
students to express their feelings about the city and what 
had happened to its buildings and people. Later, he began 
to focus attention on the question of what caused the riots. 
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Later, students discussed the issues of rebuilding and 
plann i ng. 

As a result of.- the riots, we made the first planning 
assignment aphoto essay of the Shaw- area:. Students were 
: to include., bujt not .concentrate on, r iot-damaged areas. 

This' was. desi g'ned :to start- students thinking about the 
current nature of the area as well as its potential. 

. , The students moved out into the streets, gathering data, 
taking phot ogr aphs., : and, abov-e all, finding out what things 
were, like from the i.r. own experience. The.ir results ape re- 
flected in their photo essay of a. torn Shaw ( Append ix_ XVJ_) ; 
frustrated attempts to get information from agencies 1 ike 
1 • UPO who were supposed to help the community but rarely 
answered questions from . its' people (Appendix I I ) ; and rec- 
ommendations for an improved commun i ty where, apartments 
should ’be equipped with laundry faci 1 if ies; t homes should 
have porches and yards; and- elementary schools should be 
equipped with basketball courts. Unfortunately, the plan- 
ning. project was. hampered by .poor transportation - suffi- 
cient car far¥ was not .provided., buses were not running on 
schedule; school meet ings or assembl i e;s. were infringing on 
out time; and there, was not full group participation. Even 
;so, many of the students’ essays were, we felt, remarkable 
in. a social, studies department where 60-65% of its students 
were. below the national average i'n social studies, '-as cited 
by t he; f as sow report’. 

* As’ students began to seek ways out of the urban dilemma 
w f ifhrn.,;a BJ.ack framework, the teacher increasingly had to 
re- evaluate his position as a White teacher in a predpmi- 
riarifly. Black schoo.f jn .a. time of racial ferment . ' He realized 
th.Lt ..if - he were to remain-, relevant ,. he had to -develop a means 
_ for h^lpfhg students find out things for themselves from 
: their f^ei low Blacks, rather than trying., to impose academic 
'(.and Wh ite or i eht.ed‘) information upon. them.. *’ 

' As a result of all this experience, we believe we have 
developed a method of approach which project per son riel hope 
will be relevant to other teachers across the country. 

>• ' V - ' 
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Methodology 



The urban problems course was held at Cardozo High 
School during the sixth and seventh periods for 45 minutes 
daily. The timing made it easier for the class to be re- 
leased for field work in the city or for bus trips. Only 
the 7th period would have to be missed by the students. 
(Special permission had been obtained.) It would have 
been better to schedule the class three times a week for the 
6th and 7th periods, but this was not possible. The school 
was run on a 5-day-a-week, 45-minute class schedule. The 
civics course was officially a social students elective 
open originally only to 1 2th grade students. During the 
year following the end of the sponsored project (1968-69) 
the administration opened Urban Problems to underclassmen. 
Thus, it -did not substitute for any required social studies 
courses - th-e 12th grade requirement was one semester of 
Government -.although it offered an alternative to a 
semester of Economics, which most seniors took. 

■We rejected the traditional “civics class” concept 
being applied in Cardozo's classrooms: the teaching of 

“how a city works” through the use of the traditional text- 
books. We knew that these texts had no relation to the 
lives of the inner-city children that were taking these 
.courses. We wanted to give them something that would help 
them understand what they could do- about their sagging 
porches and. rats in the basement - and, on a more sophisti- 
cated level -what could be accomplished through urban 
development to rebuild a section of the city. 

% 

In referring to Gardozo, the Passow Report states: 

In most classrooms, instruction seems to follow a 
textbook approach with dependence on material, there- 
fore;, that is notably oriented toward the past and a 
static conception of the world...* 

Most of the teachers and administrators seem to believe 
that the existing course of study and textbooks can be 
“made relevant” to the children and the times. Only 
rare 1;y ■ was it suggested that one might build a social 
studies program so that it would have relevance, rather 
than having to be made relevant. .T 2 

\ Passow Report, P, 312 
2 Passow Report, P. 313 
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We attempted to construct a learning situation, within 
the context of an urban high school, which would involve 
students in the life and issues of their city. We hoped to 
equip them with skills necessary to function in the city, 
to think seriously about its human problems, and, indirectly, 
to relate all of this, to their individual futures as Blacks 
and residents of ‘Wash ington . 

Since oUr attempt \vas to build such activities into an 
inner city school, our methodology focused on making the 
conditions Of instruct i on . as conductive to their enterprise 
as possible, and on the design of instruct ional materials 
and experiences for the students. 

i „ „ 

We : tried to do this through the curriculvm in a number 
of ways: 

1. The preparation of- a wide variety of first-hand 
materials, drawn from the, city, were' used' instead 

* of a standard text or series of paperbacks.- 

Students themselves supplied some of the .mater i als : 
handouts from organ izat ions, student-generated 
survey data, student experiences, newspaper articles 
arid, inter views, and- photographs Were all used as 

-- a basis for classwork. 

.. t . ' • ' • . ■: 

.. * I 

2. *'Arf inductive-active teaching style was employed in 

the c 1 assr oom • Mater i a 1 s were present ed t a Ya i se 

' questions and were .not asked 1 so that Students would 
remember what they, said, but so they' would 1 do some- 
v * ' th ing,. with them - identify arguments, analyze data, 

•advance explanatory hypotheses, etc. The teacher’s 
role was one of questioner, and strategic provo- 
cateur > rather than a source of information. He 
sought broad part id pat ion in discussion and debate 
<amorg students., tie encouraged students to contribute 
their personal experiences as" relevant to the issues 
at hand. Students were also asked to express views 
and* develop and support arguments, minimizing the 
-typical classroom ‘right answer” dynamic. 

< 3 . 'Consider able field work tied the classroom to the 
; . “-. l ife of the' city . Students were pushed* into the 
city at large as part of their classwork. They 
visited organizations, interviewed, observed and- 
1 recorded their observations, and gathered infor- 

mation in person or oh the telephone. Then they 
reported what they had learned and/or discussed 
their experience with the members of the class. 
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They were expected to know what was going on in the 
city, particularly in such areas as housing. They 
were also encouraged to attend, community meetings 
and to take an active part in the community’s * 
budding political life, whi.ch has. a role for you.th. 
(During- ..the project', .this was manifest largely id 
the development; "of c i t izen part icipat ion’ in - 
planning.) =-• 

Students brought resources from the community into 
the classroom. Speakers from city. agencies and 
community leaders came to class. Students brought 
in newspapers, publications prepared by commun i ty 
and federal agencies like 0E0 and HUD as well as 
private groups; photographs, tape recordings of 
interviews with landlords. Students went to Land- 
lord-Tenant Court and D. C. Small Claims Court, and 
they talked with Neighborhood Legal Service Lawyers. 

Bus trips took students to points of particular 
interest in Washington, including the rehabilitated 
South West, D. C. Division of Licenses and inspec- 
tions. They also went into the Wash ihgton suburbs 
and into the New Towns of Columbia, Md. and Reston, 
Virginia. ; 

Students interviewed members of the D. C‘. School- 
Board, -Black United Front, FAIRMICCO, (Fairchild- 
Hi 1 lef-Model inner City Commun ity Organ izat ion) 
and Housing Development Corp. 

Finally, the major project involved students in 
the development of a plan -for the Shaw area pf 
Wash irigton . It repeated ly -t 90 k them into the area 
to photograph and survey, then to interview the 
population. The students then went to g i ty 
agencies concerned with Shaw. -Finally, they drew 
up a plan of their own. (See Appendix XIII); 



Findings and Conclusions 



It is apparent that the teaching methods of this course 
were determined - by the goals originally set forth by MWPHA 
{see intro.). Perhaps less obvious, but nonetheless as 
important, is the fact that the methods chosen were deter- 
mined in great part by the structure of Washington’s school 
system. 



Ideal ly,, we felt, an urban i: .pf obi ems course completely 
rel'ev'ant to. the needs of' the inii.er city youngster would be 
taught in- a free environment totally outside the classroom. 
Discussions wouldj* perhaps, be held in a house in a swing 
area of the city - in an area between the ghetto and white 
areas (Adams Morgan is such an area in Washington) . ^ There, 
students could see more balanced view of the city than a 
ghetto school could provide. From there, students could 
explore the rest of the city, or take bus trips outside 
Washington . Discussions and trips would be held at a time 
of day that would not demand students leave for other 
classes of jobs. - • • • 

However, such is not the case.. In structuring this 
c4ass, we were bound to observe the 45 minute period, 5 day- 
a^week schedule, aqd traditional "test" requirements of our 
public schools." Since this was the case,. we determined to 
work within the existing system, f e.el i ng that this would- 
give us .s.onie .real i st i c opportunity to teach what- we con- 
sidared important in urben affairs.. At- the same time, we 
were able to schedule 1 the class at the- end of thp day, 
use a ‘'d-iscov-ery" approach rather than a tcad it jonal text- 
book approach, and, therefore,, reach sorne^, although not all, 
of our students. 



,'"We hope that this clads mi.gh,t help -.in some small way- to 
modify a/trad it ion eul, often sevacaiy. : restr icti ve adminis- 
trative approach which we feel inhibited real communication 
with our students.. ' : ’ 



We found s ; i.gn.i:f i cant evidence that, this class did ful- 
fill, bur original goals, and. in';. great part, did have an 
influence upon students’ lived.;’' ($e£ ; goals, Intrd'. p, 3 ) . 
This was found/ not. only in ah' \ improvement tn grades during 
the course, of .fha year/' ; ahd in students S own answers to 
quest ! onna i res- ' in June," blit in their choice of courses and 
careers. 

1. There was significant influence in career plans: 

Of the 60 youngsters over two years who took this 
course, 8, or 1 3 . 3 % showed demonstrable change in 
their career plans or current behavior outside the 
classroom which could be directly traced to the in- 
fluence of the civics class: 
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a. Three students were elected to D. C.’s Model 
City. Neighborhood Planning Boards. They were 
chosen by the Model City .'Board, and were 
effective as if they were officers of a local 
.. ward council in a city that cpuld elect 1 i t s 
own officials. 

- b. : One student still in school says he wants to 

.. .. - go on to a planning or urban affairs career. 

This is particularly interest ing. in view of 
his background in a u gang n in .Philadelphia, 
his home town. 

c. Two students are now at Washington Technical 
■ Institute, in their Urban Aid Program. One 

had planned secretarial work, the other was - 
undecided. 

d. Two students are now surveying dropouts under 
a City-sponsored program. (They are paid). 

2. The success of this class can also.be measured in 
the fact that it has-been formally adopted into 
Cardozo High School’s curriculum... 

3. The quality of student work itself demonstrates the 
success of the class (see appendices). There is 
significant differences between the caliber of work 
produced by students in this class and that of 
other classes at Cardozo. 

4. Unfortunately, interest among regular social 

stud-ies teachers was not high. We found that a,... 
concern for the trad i t ional . books with their . 
"solid” material blocked out a real interest in an 
appr-oac-h- that lean heavily on outside trips and 
not-yet-publ ished mater ials. According to the - 
Passow report: "The textbook dominates as an in- 

structional material. On the questionnaire, 95 
respondents said they use the textbook ’much’, 

33 said ’some 1 and only one teacher responded not 
at all". Considering the fact that a great many of 
the children in the District have difficulty reading 
the textbooks used, concentration on- its use as 
the major mater la 1' has to be seriously questioned. 1 
It must be noted, however, that these teachers were 



Passow Report, P. 314. 
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very busy snd did not have the assistance in their 
own classes that could free them to look into other 

■ ‘ ! ‘ programs . This is one of the reasons why we feel 

■ ‘ ■ a teacher institute and proper support is so 

Important, if this class is to succeed. 

■ 5. Cardozo 1 s administrators were not originally 
particularly receptive to this class and the 
“ . administrative disruption it.. created . The Passow 

“ report noted: "In speaking to task, force members, 

•.Vi administrators throughout the District were sharply 
critical of the deviation from textbooks and 
curriculum guides that is taking place in the 
"model" schools. It seems fair to say that the 
"desirable" teacher, from the standpoint of super- 
visors- and administrators, is one who follows guides 
and texts, but supplements with other instructional 
materials and tries to relate what is being covered 
to the lives of the children and the times. Most 
subscribe to the view that the basic content -of 
the text • i s especial ly important for the lower-e-lass 
: child. They do not accept the concept of ^.com- 
pensatory education which attempts to give the dis- 
advantaged a different kind of education' in order 
to overcome the disadvantage.! We have always had 
. «. to fight to get the class placed at the end of 

the school day. . W.e have even had to fight to get 
students assigned or allowed to. take the class. 

' We felt that the course was. accepted originally 

because the Model School 0,ffice ordered it accepted. 
Now, the administration is more open. It is easier 
; for students to take the course, and underclassmen 
■ are allowed to take it. 

Duri.ag the experimental period of this class, few new 
classes were offered at Cardozo. Curriculum was set and 
very difficult to change. Mew class offerings were thought- 
to create, additional work for the counsel mg staff and dis- 
rupted the.irout In.e of class assignment at the beginning ot 
each -period. Thus, the administration had to^be pushed to 
remind counselors, of the class, existence and to work it into 
t he, mast;er . sched.u 1 e of class and room assignments.. 

. Since that -time, pressure from special interest groups, 
including ours - for Blaek studies, ..Asian; Studies, African 
languages,, for Instance - has made such classes a regular 
part of the school, and the administration s attitude is 
one of moderate acceptance. 
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Passow Report, P. 318. 
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• 'Recommendations and Conclusions 



What we feel we have developed in this experimental 
program is not so much a program of day-by^-day lesson plans . 
that can be used by teachers across -the . country . Rather, 
we f<eel that we have discovered the beginnings of a method, 
an approach, which might be used as a guideline. The 
lessen plans outlined in this report, and the detai 1 ed book 
to be completed later, should be used only as a spring- 
board from which teachers can create urban problems courses 
as they are applicable to their own cities; 

In this regard, it is significant that 
Roger Schneidwind, the course's teacher for 1967-68, often 
sugge-sted deviations from the original course concept. In 
1968-69, the course's idea was accepted by teachers in 
Western and Eastern High Schools, but the teachers involved 
used only the method, not the lessons. It is this ability 
to use the course as a springboard that we feel will be 
most useful to the academic community. 

Our experience, then has suggested several steps which 
we f ee ] should be taken to take advantage of the materials 
and methods developed through this course. The Office of 
Education could offer considerable leadership in this 
d i rect i on . 

These recommendations are mainly concerned with actions 
leading toward implementation of the expansion of urban 
studies curricula and methodologies in public schools, 
rather than with additional studies the Bureau of Research 
might undertake. 

1. More important than providing a set of finished 
materials is to develop in teachers a sensitivity 
to the issues, and a facility with ways in which 
students may be brought into a learning relation- 
ship with the city. The core of such training 
would bring teachers, professionals, and curriculum 
writers with some experience in urban problems 
together with public school social studies teachers. 
These teachers would learn how to use city resources 
and urban studies materials. The sessions might 
take the form of summer Institutes - supported by 
NDEA stipends-in-service training sessions forming 
the course of a semester. These efforts could be 
funded under existing legislation. Perhaps the 
need now is to develop several demonstration models 
of a teacher-training institute or in-service series 
based upon this approach to civics. 
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A more ambitious way to ensure a continual 
training process would be to set up an urban 
studies curriculum workshop for a school system, 
or for a school district. Practitioners of urban 
professions and curriculum writers would provide 
a skeleton staff. Classroom teachers could be 
assigned to the workshop for semester or year 
periods. During this stay, teachers would be 
relieved of their school assignments and spend 
time trying out new materials and developing 
materials of their own. They would then return 
to their school while others would study with the 
workshop. This process would help ensure a 
constant flow of new materials and ideas to public 
school classrooms. 

» ^ 

2. Our. continuing difficulties with* traditional 
school scheduling and requirements leads us to 
recommend that an effort be undertaken to train 
administrators in flexible structuring of the 
school schedule to accommodate new instructional 
methods. There is a need both to acquaint 
administrators with the ways this can be done as 
well as to help them see its des i reabi 1 i ty . It 
is also important for administrators to develop a 
greater sensitivity toward the necessity of 
organizing instructio-n around educational goals. 
Institutes and/or in-service training sessions for 
principals, assistant principals and administrators 
could be funded under existing legislation. They 
might be tied to the teacher training activities. 

The Office of Education should also offer technical 
assistance (or funds for its purchase) in the area 
of restructuring administration and scheduling, and 
make innovative experience available on a broad 
scale to local agencies. 

3, Creating realistic and useful urban studies in- 
struction would be greatly enhanced by the aid of 
professionals and others who are actively involved 
in the political and social life of the city. 
Planners, architects, public health doctors and 
specialists, recreation leaders, lawyers involved 
in community law, police, transportat ion experts, 
to name a few, could be offered a "teaching fellow- 
ship" stipend to take a year away from their work to 
devote full time to working with teachers and 
classes in the areas of their expertise. 
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4. The development of a model civics class for pre- 
dominan.tely white and middle class (suburban) 

. students would be an important step in helping 
these students appreciate urban problems. 

A study should be made of the major issues which 
should be approached in a class for these 
students, and of the ways that they can. be taught 
in, a public school classroom. One very strong 
element* we suggest, would: deal with personal and 
institutional' racism. This could help students 
confront and deal with their own and their commu- 
nities 1 racial feelings. 

i . ( 

5. We feel- it is imperat i ve- to the. success of a. 
nation-wide urban problems program that an in- 

. formation clearing house*’ be. provided where urban 
affairs teachers and consultants across the 
country can- deposit the hr materials and suggestions. 
This would provide a source of materials for those 
wishing to start their own courses, or to add 
additional information to their .own libraries. 
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, Appendix I 
• Curriculum Summary 
Unit I - What is Washington? 



The assumption behind this introductory unit is that 
although. the city surrounds our students and much of the 
information about it is already available to them, they 
do not really understand its dynamics. They may look at 
the city, but they donU yet "see” it. The purpose of 
this unit is to sharpen the students 1 ©receptions, pro- 
voke them Into thought and help them organize some of t-he 
information they already possess. In the process, stu- 
dents aire introduced to sources of information and skills 
which will be used throughout the course, particularly in 
the planning stage. 

Lesson 1. A recording of "Downtown”, and an impression- 
ist ic fi 1m, "Very n ice, very nice" provoke students into 
thinking about the makeup of city life and how it can be 
described. Students are asked to find appropriate 
descriptive adiectives and to justify their choices. As 
the list grows* the class sees that many of the adjectives* 
are contradictory , 

Lesson 2.. The Class reads a description of Washington by 
a fictional tourist who sees only the official city of 
monuments, government buildings and parks. From his 
limited exposure, he makes false conclusions about 
Washington as a whole* Students seek errors of fact and 
false inferences about the city. In discussing why his 
conclusions about Washington were so wrong, students 
learn that he didn’t explore the city and didn^i get 
correct facts. . .. 

Lesson 3. ' A "tour" of the major districts and neighbor- 
hoods of the city. .enables students to make their own ob- 
servations about the different faces of . the city. As 
preparation, the class studies the. city’s basic geography 
and traces the itinerary on street maps. 

The Class also discusses what they know, or think they 
know, about the areas they will see. The teacher provides 
a set of note sheets for their observat ions.on the trip, 
asking them to make notations about people in each area, 
housing (buildings), streets and traffic, and open spaces. 



Lesson 4. Field Trip. The itinerary takes about 3 hours: 

1. Near Northwest - the "Gold Coast". Largely black, 
middle class district on 16th St. in the Carter 
Barron area. Students leave bus to walk for a 
block of two and talk with people. 

2. Upper Northwest, west of Rock Creek Park, is 

nearly all white., ^n.d high income. Mr] I tary. Rd , 
to Massachusetts Ave. ‘ “ ' ' ' 

3. Embassy District - Dupont Circle. An extremely 
mixed area, official and res Ida. Tial, very lively, 
and very sedate. Student's may- wi 's h to' wp;1 k here. 

• * • Massachusetts Ave. south to Duporit Circle. . ^ 

4. P St., N.W.j’from Dupont Circle to 3rd St., N f W, t 

- "The character of the street changes dramajt i pal ;ly 

{ • from relat ive affl uence to slum' corid it ion’s, while 

•- the predominately row-house style hardly changes. 

, i ‘ * ' ! ' * * - * . ' ^ ‘ • ‘ * ' ' **\ ‘ 

' 5. Shaw. A high concentration of poor arid black, one 
of the worst areas in the city. Students may* walk 
if they wish. South on 3rd St. through Shaw into ' 
Southwest. 

6. Southwest. Students may walk through the redeve- 
loped area. Prom the bus, they -should see the 
public housing which remains in contrast to the 
middle and upper ; i ricome construction. 

‘-.s ' 1 ■ ■ _ . • ' - 

7. Bus passes through Southeast arid behind the * - 

Capitol via Capitol Hill; 

12th St., S.E. and N.E., and returns to the Capitol 
v-Pa Maryland Ave.-, N.E., for a view of the range of 
; affluence and poverty on the Hill. 

8. The Mai 1-FederalTf iangle. Students may walk' on.' 
Constitution between 10th and 15th at some point * 
to get a sense of the massive government buildings. 

'■’9; Georgetown (Optional) - Restored, upper income afea, 

• ' formerly a slum. ■ : ' ' , ' . * 

-Students complete their written observations as an 
ass i gnment . 
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Lesson 5. Class discusses the idea that there are two 
Washingtons, or more than two. Class compares observations 
of the city, and students arc asked to summarize their # 
descriptions. The idea that Washington is^ two cities is 
introduced and discussed; black/white; rich/poor; 
government city/people ! s city; etc. 

lesson 6. To gather more informatidn students are 
challenged to gather information about the city from city 
agencies and other sources. Students, working in groups 
outside the classroom, are to find the answers to a list 
of questions by . contact ing government sources and city 
organizations by telephone. Four aays are allowed for the 
work. Groups match their success in finding the information 
during an in-class contest. 

Lesson 7.. Students discuss the major problems people face 
in the city, they conduct a man in the street survey to 
find out what Washingtonians feel are the worst problems. 
Class joins wi.th a suburban class to conduct the survey 
in Washington and the outlaying areas. Classes discuss 
interviewing and role play difficult interview situations. 

A journalist helps the class learn how to ask questions 
and how to approach interviewees. Classes are assigned 
10 interviews each, ~ 

Lesson 8. When work is completed, the class meets to- 
gether to tabulate the results, categorize the problems- 
and discuss the differences between black and white re- 
sponses, and between downtown and the suburbs. Most pro- 
blems mentioned will be the subject of study during the 
course, and others can be the basis of research assignments. 



* 
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Unit II - History and Population 



This unit takes student back to the drawing of the 
original plan for Washington - a baroque scheme for grand 
seat of government - students learn the contrast between 
the plan and the reality of its growth. From a study of 
L*Enfant and ..Banneker Plans, students learn to analyze a 
plan and to understand the planners* purpose and method, * 
From study of the city's growth, they begin to understand 
some of the unique forces at work in Washington's history 
(such as the role of Congress, conflicts between trans- 
ients and permanent residents mi grat ions, • the strong and 
old black community) and the difference between social and; 
physical planning. * * ‘ ■ * 

Lessen .1 ( ; 2 days) 

Students are given a copy of L 'Enfant *s original plan 
for Washington and a map of the present city. They discuss 
generally a plan's components, and purpose. Working in 
groups, they are then asked to look for the basic elements 
of -L ‘Enfant * s plan end from that to identify the government 
bu i Id ings asjthe main part of that plan. When it is clear 
thet students have an overall grasp of L*Enf ant's plan, 
students are led to discuss it as a blueprint for 
Washington, they try to determine L* Enfant |s intentions. 
They discuss what was omi.tted from his plan, and what, if 
the students Were planning .the city, they would want in- 
cluded. Finally, students consider why the p^an excludes 
housing. or social service facilities that wouTd enable 
people to live in- the. city, they are looking-for (a) an . 
understanding of the purposes of a planner - in this cas-e, 
the creation of a seat of government - and, (b) the dif- 
ference between a strictly physical plan and a plan for a 
city where- people can live. A comparison between situa- 
tions then and now can be made by asking students to 
compare, a current map with L'Enfant's plan and to discuss 
whether his approach would work today. '■ 

Assignment: Read "The First Hundred Years" with a written 

assignment on city problems. 

/. ‘ v - l . 

Students then read an account of a fictional’ "v fstor M 
to Washington in 1797, to help them understand the dif- 
ference between the well-or.dered theoretical plan and the 
chaotic reality of the city*s beginnings. 



Lesson 2 (2 days) - The First Hundred Years 

Students study a series of first-hand descriptions of 
Washington written by visitors and residents during the 
city's first hundred years. From these they learn that 
Washington’s growth was slow and spotty, it was hampered 
by neg/lect,, and frustrated by tensions between official 
and human needs, and between the white city and the large 
Black community. Most are authentic contemporary accounts. 
The long "memoires" of a Black mari was based on 
Constance Green’s Secret City, and Wash ington . City and. . 
Capital ' (2 vols.). Students identity the city’s problems 
during its early period of growth, discuss the differences 
between . wh i te and Black Washingtonians, dnd compare that 
city with the one they know. 

To learn why Washington grew as it did, students learn 
how to seek evidence and draw conclusions. They comb the 
original records and accounts for facts and clues which 
would help explain Washington’s problems. They are also . 
given an additional fact sheet. 

Lesson 3 - Students are introduced to Washington’s popu- 
lation patterns by conducting a short survey among them- 
selves and their families to determine the extent of their 
residential mobility. Places of residence and number of 
moves are tallied in class. Students draw and analyze 
charts which these patterns illustrate to learn that 
families of today are highly mobile. These charts also 
show the. heavy migration from the south and from rural 
areas over the past two decades,. Assignment: study a 

chart of population statistics for the city since 1800. 

Lesson 4 - Students seek patterns of urban growth and 
change from published statistics as they did from the 
figures generated by their own survey. The figures show 
Black and white population for each decade, together with 
the place of origin of each population, and the total 
figures for the SMSA since 1940. Students look for the 
changes that have taken place in Black and white popu- 
lations, such as the great increases in the Black popu- 
lation following the Civil War, and World War il, the 
large numbers born outside the District, and the decreases 
in whites during the. 1950’s. 

Assignment: Read , "People on the Move" 
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Lesson 5 - What .are the reasons for this mobility? The 
human side of this migration is shown in accounts of 
southern migrants and their city experiences, and of 
"migrants" from the city to the suburbs. Motivations 
are compared for more clues to the reasons for patterns 
of city growth and racial and economic isolation.' 

Lesson 6 - Test 










.* 1 ' 
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Unit II - History and Population 
Materials & Sources 



Lesson 1 . 

“The L * Enfant Plan for Washington./ 1 from Washington 
in Transition , A I A Journal , New York, New York, 1963. 

"Plan of the City of Washington in the Territory of 
Columbia,.., 1792," copy of the E 11 i cot t Engraving 
of the Banneker Plan, in Wilhemus Bryan, History of 
the National Capital, 2 vols.. Harper & Row, NY, NY, 

1916. 

"Report for the Boston Globe, Georgetown, September 10, 
1797", GM, drawn from descriptions of the site during 
the 1790 ! s, in (Greene) 

Lesson 2. 

"The First Hundred Years," a series of short first- 
hand descriptions of the physical city and aspects 
of life covering 1800 to 1890’s, quoted in Constance 
McG. Greene, " Washington, Vi 1 lage and Capitol, 1800- 
1878," Vo 1 . 1, passim, and drawn TromT ~~ 

Charles Dickens, American Notes for General Circula- 
tion , London, 189^7 * ~~~ 

F r eder i ck Law Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
S ates in the Years 185? - 18S4 , 2 vols.. New York, 

19037 

Washington Gas-Light Company, Growing w i t h Wash in gton , 
the Story of our First Hundred Years , Washington, 1948. 

William Quereau Force, Picture of the City of Washington 
and its Vicinity for 1835 , Washington, 1846 and 1848. 

Frances Trollop, Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
ed . Donald Smalley^ New York, 1 949 . 

and fictional accounts (GM) based upon Mrs. Greene’s 
descr i pt ions ( Ibid.) 

"Memoires of a Black Man in Washington - 1830 - 1870," 
GM, based upon the history of the Black community in 
Constance Green, The Secret City, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N.J., 1767. 
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Lessons 3 & 4.- , - :• ; 

Population: City of Washington, 1800 to' 1963, by race, 

place of origin and prior to 1870, slave status* ■ 
Green, op. cit> vol. 2, p. 89 and vol. 1, p. 183* 

( i • 

* i 

Population of the District of Columbia and the stand- ... 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Area, 1940 - 1960; drawn 

from the US. Decinn ial Census, 16 - 18th. 

* * * * *• , 

"Washington : 'A-rea Growth .November 4, 1964- to 
November 4, 1968," from Homer Hoyt, “Local Area Leads . : i ; 
Big Cities in Growth; Suburbs Dominate," Washington 
Post , August 25, 1968. . . 

Lesson 5. 

“Something Better," account pf blacks moving' from 
rural south to Washington, adapted from Haynes Johnson., 
Dusk at the Mountain, (Doubleday and Co; Garden City, ” 

1963), p. 3T-Tr.“~; 
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Unit III - Housing 



•This’ unit introduces students to three elements of the 
housing crisis - (a) the scarcity of adequate housjng for 
low and low-middle income families; (b) d iscr im inatory 
practices in the city and suburbs; and (c) aspects of the 
division of right .and responsibility between landlord and 
tenant whi.ch contributes to housing deterioration and 
eviction problems. 

Lesson 1 - Students in groups investigate the ability of 
the housing supply to meet the people*s needs. They 
search the classified ads for housing in D. C. adequate in 
size and reasonable in cost for two hypothetical families: 
one, large with a low income; the other, small and middle 
class. When they compare their results, students discover 
that ' there*' is almost a total lack of. housing adequate to 
meet the needs of the poor family. The class (1) advances 
some Ideas about why this is the case and (2) discusses 
what the family might do. The possibility of public 
housing is raised and data is provided showing the long 
waiting lists for public housing apartments. 

Assignment: Students search for suburban housing for the 

large low income family and compare these results with 
those for the district. 

Lesson 2 - Members of the class present their findings, 
and the class is asked whether there are more places 
available in the suburbs than in the city. In most cases, 
students will have found that rents lower and there are 
more multiple-bedroom apartments, and conclude that the 
family should live there. The class is then presented with 
a map of the SMSA showing race and income distribution, 
and students see that a very low percentage of low income 
and black families live outside the District. 

Assignment: Read case studies on discrimination in the 

District and the suburbs; descriptions of a two-price 
system; a survey of racial policies of suburban high-rise 
apartments;, and "confessions of a block buster" taken from 
^he Saturday Evening Post . 
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Lesson 3 ~ The class learns that discrimination is one of 
the major causes of segregated housing patterns. They 
study the techniques used to restrict occupancy, the methods 
of the blockbuster and the psychology of the situation he 
exploits. .The question of fairness is then raised. The 
class is asked whether a landlord does or should have the 
right to rent to whom he pleases and charge what he wishes. 
Teacher acts as devil r s advocate to force students to 
logically support their arguments and to consider the balance 
between the rights of the property owner and the "human* 1 
rights of the renter* The discussion can take the form of 
a debate. ! 

Assignment: Con-Si der the kind of law you would pass against 

discrimination - including outlawing certain practices, 
penalties, and enforcement. 

Lesson 4 - Students work in groups to draft a fair housing 
law. A list of examples of various kinds of discrimination 
is provided to help students focus on which they would 
forbid. Each group presents its work to the class, the 
"bills" are debated and a vote taken on a final version. 
Results are preproduced for the next session. 

Lesson 5 - Class reads the D. C. Fair Housing Regulation 
and a suburban fair housing law and compares their pro- 
visions with their own. Students identify strengths and 
weaknesses of the official laws. They study case materials 
on the effectiveness of the law on ending discrimination, 
especially focusing on enforcement. Students discuss how 
effectiveness might be improved. 

Lesson 6 - Students study a standard lease agreement to 
learn the vocabulary and to see how the "rights" and 
"obligations" of tenants and landlords are divided under 
the lease agreement. Students discuss parts of the lease 
they have difficulty understanding and those they do not 
feel should be in the lease. A list of the responsibi- 
lities of each party is made and kept for comparison with 
the duties imposed on the landlord under the Housing code. 

Lesson 7 - Students study the 0. C. Housing Code to under- 
stand what it is, what it covers, and how it divides 
responsibility for maintenance between landlord and tenant. 
Students learn that the code as written is strict, and 
that it generally favors the tenant. Students look back 
to the lease and point out responsibilities which the 
landlord has "signed over" to the tenant. 
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Lesson 8 - Case studies of Code enforcement and landlord- 
tenant relations. These focus on the Jong litigation over 
Cl ifton Terrace, a targe* badly deteriorated i nner-cjty 
apartment complex, and on the data £® n ^ r J n 9 jhe 
of deterioration in the District. Students discuss the 

effectiveness of the laws. 

Lesson 9 - A lawyer from the Neighborhood Legal Services 
discusses attempts to change the land lord-tenant law aud-. 
to; enforce the Housing Code. He explains such: tact i cs as 
rent -strikes and rent receiverships. . 

• . •• i T 

Lesson 10 - The class, with an NLS' lWer, .'may visit .Land- 
lord-tenant court, or meet Wi.tbvrepresentattves of one ot 
the community-owned -housing development corporavi one. 

■ ‘ • . ••• .* s n t: >. *•- 

Lesson 11 - The class t‘ead.s, • role pi. aye arid; analyses* 
a fictional discuss ion-' between., landlord, two ten. antes, 
a builder-' end a- nei ghborhood worker, 1 br i n*g i ng, all 
the-iieusiW issues .together. (Discussion i w.as ;wr itten 
by Mr i Mundstuk 1 .and Miss German) " otiuden-ts *he 

roles to discuss ;vyhere .responsibilities' lie for the 
housing crisis.. 'J 



Note\:r * f ui-,1 



J t *c ( > § » * 

1 discussion of ways to change the housing 
situation -is 'held until th.e'.Commun i ty Organization a 
Planning, units.. 

•. *1 ' “ r 



an d: 



* 



t * 





. i 
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Unit 111 - Housing Crisis 
Materials & Sources 

Lesson „ 

"Two Families in Search of an Apartment/ 1 GM. 

"Housing Facts" Statistics on availability of 
adequate housing, overcrowding, overcharging, public 
housing, and rent structures in the city and suburbs, 
from National Capital Housing Commission Report (1966). 
"Distribution of .Popu lat ion by census tracts in the. 

SMSA race," from Report (1966) Apartments, unfurnished 
Rental,, houses* . s: . 

"Classified Advertisements’’, Washington Post , 

Washington Star . 

Lesson 3. 

"The Two Price System" from Haynes Johnson, Dusk at the 
Mountain, (Doubleday, Garden City, 1963), p. 83 - 87. 

j 

"The- Suburbs 'Like It i : s;,"/' from ACCESS ( 

Norman VTtchek, "Confessions of a- BlockBuster,” 

Saturday- Even ing Post, vol. 235, July 14, 1962, 
pp. 15 - 19. 



Lesson 4. 

"What Should be Forbidden"., GM. List of kinds of 
discrimination for class decisions. 

Lesson 5. 

0. C. Police Regulations, Article 45, (Enacted 1963): 
”Proh i b i t ing d i scrim i nation by reason of Race, Color, 
Religion or National origins against persons seeking, 
or utilizing housing units in the District of Columbia. 

Lesson 6. 

Lease Apartments - "B", Washington Law Reporter from 
273, 1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington D. C., 20006. 
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Lesson 7. 

Langston Hughes,, "Ballad of Landlord," is Hughes, 
Selected Poems, Arthur Knopf, New York, New York, 1959 

"Profit Through Your Housing Code," District of Columb 
Department of Licences and Inspections. 

Lesson 8. 

"Clifton Terrace: A Case Study" adapted from the 

Washington Post reports. January 15 - 20, 1968 

t 

Leonard Downie, Jr., "Slum 1 nvestments Y i e l;d- Large 
Profits," Washington Post , November 15, 1967, "Shaw 
Landlords have Poor Repair Records," Washington Post. 

Lesson 1 1 . 



"Discussion among a landlord, two tenants, a builder 
and, a neighborhood .worker," GMv 

U. So' Senate, Housing in the District of Columbia, 
Hear i n gs before the Senate Subcommittee on Business 
and Commerce of the Committee of the district of 
Columbia,, .89th. Congress., • 2nd Session., Thursday,. 

Ju iy 2*1 , T966.,s ; , 
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Unit IV - Consumer Problems , , 

- 

Lesson 1- Introduction to advertising. Students iden- 
tify the slogans of several companies as an illustrative 
of advertising’s impact on people. They study figures 
showing the amount of money spent on advertising yearly. 
Class discusses why and how people buy and whether 
advertising makes them want to buy. 

Assignment: Readings on the evolution of advertising 

and an excerpt from Vance Packard’s The Hidden Persuaders 
on .how to uncover the “image 11 , in an advert i semen t . ~ ~ 

Lesson 2 - Class analyzes ads from national magazines to 
identify the image the advertiser wishes the reader to 
associate with his product. They distinguish that image „ 
from the few elements of fact in the ads. 

Assignment: Find an ad and identify the facts and • 

opinions, the image or association, and suggest what, more 
informat ion 'you wish to have about the product to decide 
if it is worth buying. 

Lesson 3 - Students discuss their ads and how they make 
buying decisions. To dramatize quality vs. advertised 
image, teacher presents class with sets of unlabeled food 
samples, such as cheese, canned fruits, and soap. One 
item in each set is a national brand, the other the local 
supermarket’s “house" brand which is a few cents cheaper. 

By tasting and testing, students are challenged to find 
the high quality, more expensive items, without knowing 
the brand name. Students mark down their choices and 
teacher then reveals the answers. (In many cases, the less 
expensive items were voted as the better of the two or no 
difference was detected). 

Lesson 4 - Students discuss ways to determine quality and 
value of merchandise. Class studies copies of Consumer 
Reports on products such as furniture, cars, cosmetics, 
medicines. 

Assignment: Read “Bargains: Real and Fake“ on shady sales 

practices and ways to detect them. 

Lesson 5 - Students role play a series of pressure sales 
situations in which “salesmen" use false advertising and 
sales techniques to induce “customer" to buy. A consumer 
expert may meet with the class to help in the role plays 
and discuss ways for customer to protect themselves. 
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Lesson 6 (2 days) - Students are given a case study of a \ 

man buying a TV set faced with four possible credit 

arrangements at a majpr department store, at a discount: 5 

house, at a bank, and at a private loan company, Students : 

are told the terms of repayment, and the i nter.est . per- ] 

centages, and are asked to figure oat which deal is the j 

least expensive when ajl payments are made. Class* with l 

teacher’s assistance work through each. deal,, learning how j 

to calculate true interest over the repayment period to ; 

determine total cost. : 

LessQTT 6 faiifr native 1 ) Class p 1 ay.s^. n Con sumer" > a simulation j 

developed by Coleman Associates of Johns Hopkins University. ; 

The- game’s principals are "consumers" and "credit off icers ’. \ 

The object for the consumer is’ to purchase the most amount 
of merchandise whi le, remain ing sol vent > while the credit 
officers each try to maximize loans and interest over a 
period of "12 months". The game helps students develop 
skiJTsl.of .planning, calculation, and negotiation, ana to 
unidfeir St ap'd- how- the con sumer r-cre.d it system works. , - . 

Lesson 7 - Test. > 





* * 
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Unit IV - Consumer Problems 



Lesson 1. 

"The Great Potato Chip War," Time Magazine, July 
29, 1965, p. 71. Statutes adopted from Scholast i c 
T eacher , Jan. 7, 1966, p.3-6. 

Lesson 2. 

"Analyzing Ads: Techniques of the Hidden Message", 

adopted from Vance Packard, The Hidden Persuaders 
(David McKay: New York, 1957T 

Advertisements from national magazines. 

Lesson 4. 

Consumers :..Report , selected: Issues.,. --Consumers Union 
of the United States. 

Lesson 5,. 

"Bargains Real and Rake", adopted from Elia Gale, 
$$$ and' Sense, Complete Guide- to Wise Buying, Fleet 
Pub . Co.,"'0., N.V;, i96b "" 5 

* : , ‘ jj.* . . 4 " 

Lesson ;6- 

."Buying a TV", GM. 4 alternative installment credit. 
■ arrangements. ’ ‘ . . 

"Consumer," a simulation by The Coleman Associates, 

The John Hopkins University, 1967. ... . .. 

' - # \ ' * " 

"What May Happen- If you Miss a Payment^," case 
’•studies selected from David Caplowi tz," The" Poor Pay 
More.- ;- Free Press, N.Y*, N.Y . , 1967 

Ad d:i t. ion a 1 mate rial. Film: The Poor Pay More, National 
Educational Television, 60 minutes ('llET FTTrrf Library, 
Bloomington’, Indiana.) ’ 



UNIT V - EMPLOYMENT 



LESSON 1 
« 

LESSON 2; 

J * * **f * 

LESSON, 3 

LESSON 4 
LESSON 5 

LESSON 6 

LESSON 7 



Students are asked to write brief descriptions 
of their p.lans for school and/or work after leav- 
ing high school . Class then searches the Help 
Wanted ads of the newspapers., and a series of 
Civil Service jo.b announcements. Each student 
picks one to three jobs or types of work that"' 
appeals to him, and notes the duties, location., 
benefits, and education required. Class -then 
reads choices aloud and the jobs they prefer 
- are tallied by category- medical, technical, 
managerial, industrial, etc-.., and education 
level professional, techn ician~, •skilled.. 



:J : he .class researches their areas of interest. 
Stucfehtal : working individually or in small .groups 
study appropr iate^sect/jbns of the Labor Depart-, 
men t * s 0 cc.u pat ionaV 0 u£ look, Hand book , , d i s cu.s sing 
their choices In terms of f'ut,ure : > app.o rt uniti es . 

; ' : Cataloges from local colleges, and- an iyerS.it ies 
and specialty schools are also available. 



a ■ Depending on t*. he d if ect ion of student interest, 
teacher invites one or more representatives 
of those professions, trades o.r techno fogies 
■ most . interest i ng to, students . Visitors work with 
students in small groups, answer ing questions and 
counseling. • - 



Students visit the Wash in gt orv Technical Institute, 
and meet with occupational counselors to discuss 
t h e s ch o o 1 Vs off e r i n. g s> . 

Students are asked to write again of their school 
and work plans fo-llowi.n.g graduation. .Class divides 
into' small graups and teacher works with each in 
turn, adding discussions of their plans. 



.(Optional) Class completes a Form 57 for one of 
the. avai Table Civ if Service Jobs and rote ptays 
a job interview, but only if class needs, work- 
in this area. 



Class is asked, why are people unemployed and why 
are they poor? To stimulate discussion,, class 
studies descriptions of several people with 
different educational and skill backgrounds, and 
identifies those who would be likely to be 
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unemployed and why. Case studies focus mainly 
on reasons of skill, education, health and 
locat ion. 



LESSON 8. Students read a description of -,R ichard, an 

unemployed, discouraged man taken' from Eliot 
: Liebow ! ’s Tally ! 's Corner 5 and discuss why he is 

unemployed! Unlike the others, Richard has a 
family and has worked occasionally, but- the 
indignity of available jobs and his own sense 
of inadequacy keeps h.im from work i ng stead i ly 
.of .from trying .something more substantial. 

; .---StudentsVd iscUss.the differences between .R i chard 
and the others, try the. psychological aspects to 
his unemployment and what might make a difference 
‘ .for ‘him. . • •- • 



LESSON 9. Class studies the Department of Labor*s report, 
"A Closer Look at Unemployment in U.S. Cities 
and Slums," which identifies and describes 
"underemployment" as a major cause of poverty. 
Students study the reports statistics and 
descriptions of underemployment and relate the 
concept to R i chard ! ,s. story. The reports 
conclusion "that the problem can be solved leads 
. .toy- a student discussion of the ways it might 

be done. (Study of ways to achieve economic 
change) in Unit VI, Action for Change, completes 
this sequence.) , *. ] • 



" r, *• * 

OESSON TO. 0 ; 'students read a. story/ "1999" (GM)* a‘TanWs“y 
• on employment conditions in a highly automated, 
highly educated society, in which people change 
jobs frequently, giving students a look ai,^a 
possible future in which they-,- will live; ./V 




!» 



• r V. 
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MATERIALS AND SOURCES 



Unit V - Employment 
LESSON K 

Washington Post and Washington Star , Help; Wanted sect ion. 
Position announcement t>u 1 let ins, U iS . Civil Service 
Commission, 

LESSON 2. • 

U «S* Department, of Labor >• 0 c cu pat i. on a 1 Out look Handbook, 
Bureau of Labor statist ics, 1965 * ; 



University, Federal City College, . George Washington 
.• University, American University, Georgetown »Un iversTty. 



Catalogues, Washington Technical Institute* Howard 



LESSON 7„ 



■ \ 

Case studies, GM. 



LESSON. 8, 




ad apt ed f r Orrf E j iof L ie-bow, Tal ly 1 s Corner 




LESSON 9, .. 



U.S * Department of Labor,; M A, 

; Jn y>S • Cities and : Slums, Off 



• ’ ; • i . »» •* 

"A, Closer. Look at Unemployment 
Off ice af Policy Planning and 



* r ' . i . 



Research, 1966. 



LESSON 10. 



” 1 999” , GM, adapted "from wr,it.in'gs on the- effects of 
automat j. on including Charles., S j bermany- The Myths of 
Automation, (Harper: Newport, 1 966) : - j : ■ . 
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Unit Vf- Action 'for Change 
(Community Organization). 

.. , . », ! fif .T j v *■ * 

C* * 1 *' ! * * *' - t*' • * ■ • 

r *» » • 

• * \ t# i * 

Most of the work takes place outside of the class- 
room, . and : in-class discussion depended entirely upon student 
reports-and -mater ials generated in the course of their 
investigations# 

. :The. class .invest i gates ' commun i ty-based organ i zat i ons 
seeking change in housing, jobs and economy, schools, 
neighbor hood an d i n police-community relations, and inter- 
views -tihe-ir leaders to find out what they are trying to do, 
how they* are doing it, and whether they are having any 
; success* .Those chosen to study must be involved in issues 
of.'.current concern, involving community leaders, and repre- 
...seniiMig.. a new direction in the relationship between power 
‘.‘and people. 

The students are divided into groups for the projects. 
Their subjects are either provided by the teacher and 
dr.awn by Tot, or developed . from the areas of greatest student 
interest# .Each subject will include three or four organiza- 
tions and/or sets of interviews. Student materials include 
the names, addresses and Telephone numbers of the organiza- 
tions and* a contact person 5 In each, the specific assignment 
(interview, visit,' etc), and questions to guide the student 
'Tin making the interview. For this class, the assignments 
were.: 

{. Motion for Change in Housing. * 

New ways of running, selling and renting housing 
to substitute fdr the. private landlord or tenant 
■ system; 

A. The Housing Development Corporation, rehabi- 
litating Cl ifton Terrace and planning to run the 

■ project as a community venture. 

B. the Urban Rehab.il it at ion* Corporat ion, designed 
to make under standard housing liveable and 
reasonably priced. 

C. The Reconstruction and Development Corporation, 
involved in rebuilding riot areas and community 
ownership. 
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II. Action for Economic Change 

Ways of insuring adequate economic resources for 

the poor; unemployed or underemployed. 

A. PRIDE, Inc., and PR IDE Enter pr i ses, Inc., 
tryout run training and entrepreneurship 
program. 

B. Ref. Jobs 26 (and the Employment Service) 
connecting people with available jobs. 

C. D .C . Manpower r s job training programs (MOTA, 

New Careers, JOBS), the government’s man- 
power program, under the Department of Labor. 

D. FA IR-MILLO - Community corporation beginning 
to produce goals and hiring only local labor. 

III, . Action for Educational Change 

Ways to improve education and to involve commu- 
nities in the control of the schools. 

» N ' , 1 i 

A. The Freedom Annex at Eastern High’ School, 
started by a student group, the Modern • 
Strivers, run largely by the students, staffed 
by professional teachers and non-professionals. 

' . It deals with "black studjes M , urban affairs. 

B. .Community Participation and Control -The 
Morgan School. Interviews Principal, of 
Morgan School, President of the Cardozo PTA, 
and Cardozo’s Assistant Principal for a spec- 
trum of opinion on decentralized control and • 

• : ' * community participation. 

C. D.C. Student Coalition for Educat ion Now, a 

: group backed by Board Member Julius Hobson 

*. seeking greater student influence in school 
matters. 







. Action on Crime and Police-Community Relations 

% \ 

The issue then was the extreme tension between 
' the policy and the black community. 

* f 

A. The City Councils Police Gun Regulation, a 
proposed limitation on the policeman’s right 
to use his weapon. Interview of council 
member and a local policeman. 

B; The Black United Front’s proposal for com- 
plete local control of the police. 

C. • The 'Off ice of. Economic Opportunity’s Model .. 
Police Precinct., offer ing a form-of citizen 
participation in the run nan g of a. high crime 
district:. 

Action for. Change i.n Neighborhoods 

How can neighborhoods improve government service 
and cond.it ions i.n their areas,? • 

Aj ^Neighborhood;. Plann irig Counci 1 s> local boards 
' which' develop^ summer .youth programs, using* .. ’ 

summer NYC funds and coordinated by an Office, 
of the D .C. Admin ist rat ion i 

B ' Change, . Incorporated, a Cardozo group concerned 
with- commun i.t-y; services. . 

C, 12th St,. Community Club, a very active black 
organization, operating just south of Cardozo 
• High ■School . 

1 * * * 

Students then discuss .their f indings in their 
groups, . comparing the differing methods toward 
similar .goals and their judgements about the 
• effectiveness of .the approaches. They prepare, a 
report on the findings for the rest of the class - 
.including information they may have gained from 
Visits and printed material obtained during their 
investigations. .. - 
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.Un i t V- Iv I Planning 



Lesson 1 - Introduction to planning.- Students review 
the plan, maps, and plans for the city for 1860, 1900 
and as proj ect ed for 2000. A speaker discusses planning 
and urban planner f s ‘function with the class. 

■ ■ ■* < -* 

Lesson 2 - Southwest Wash i ngton, D .C- : an example of 
"central" planning. Students observe the area during a 
field trip to f indoout .what was done in. Southwest and to 
identify the elements of the plan.. Students are asked to 
observe and describe in writing the housing types, 
commercial arrangements,- transportat ion -for cars and 
people* \eommun ity facilities and. schools. On the way, 
the class is shown pictures of the Old Southwest. 

Assignment: Readings on the history of Southwest planning. 

5 s t 

■ ♦ 
Lesson 3 - The Southwest (2 days) Glass reviews the 
findings .and -conclusions .from their trip. From their ob- 
servations and the history of the S.V., plan, the class 
discusses how the planning decisions were made and by 
whom, .for whom the plan was designed, and how it was paid 
for* Students should discuss the middle-class nature of 
the area, and the value of planh ing..exdus i vely by experts, 
as well as their views about S.W. as a place to live. 

Shaw'-.Plann ing Project: 

The project is carried out over a number of weeks, inter- 
spersed; with other ‘mater ials. The lessons do not 
necessar i ly= represent sequential days. 

Lesson 4- Photo essay on Shaw. Class first explores the 
Shaw Renewal 1 Area by means of a photo essay illustrating 
their perceptions about tho area. Students are divided 
into groups, land work cooperatively with the cameras and 
other materials to develop a form of reportage. They are 
urged to Include a narrative describing the design of the 
area they found and its- problems. The project takes about 
a week: to ten . days and.-! is done largely out of the class, 
(see append ix ) . 



Lesson 5 - Housing Survey. Students conduct interviews on 
the street to find out about housing conditions in Shaw. 

A day is devoted to tallying the results and discussing 
the results. 
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Lesson 6 - Ideas for the new Shaw. Students question 
planners* and citizens from MICCO, the Model C it ies, Council, 
RLA, NCPO. and other .orgari jzat iohs concerned with, r$bui Idjng 
Shaw, to . f i cid ,Qjjt what they think shquld.be planned for the 
area, and for whom. They discuss how the planning decisions, 
shpuid • he made. . RdsuVts" are reported in class; .students 
coifipafe .ahdlssjss t he TdelS . The . Class wil l Be reminded 
about the original . plan for Washington, and the Southwest 
in thinking 3 ’bout the answers to these qdest ions. 1 Alter- 
native: .Speakers from. the agencies are brought into the 
class over .two or •* three days, followed by a .day to summarize-, 
and discuss.. their ideas. ■ * 

- ( ‘ : • • \ t ‘ ! - . -• 1 > 

Lesson 7 - Planning - steps. A community planner outlines 
with maps and -cither mater ials, the. specif ic steps he takes 
in.worrhin g. out ,• a pi an for an area, including land use, ’ 
institutional use and home ownership surveys, ; ‘ 

Developing, a plan for Shaw;. ; . ‘‘ 

, * i i . i .* . 

; * . ** » < ‘ - * * * . 

The class., in PrpupsT worhS through the process pf survey ing 
and decision making td' creaie a blueprint for. Shaw, The 
area is divided into sections, one. for each group. Each •' 
group is assigned a section of Shaw to survey an'd ‘design* 
Professional planners involved jn redesigning Shaw work 
with individual groups as advisors as students go through 
the planning process steps, (see appendix) 

Lesson 8 - Stage 1 - What is there now? The groups study 
land use, institutional use and home ownership maps of 
their sectors. They survey the sector to locate specific 
features such as large businesses and parking lots, 
community services, recreation, etc. They also conduct a 
housing survey to make a rough judgement on the type and 
condition of the housing in their sector. The information 
is. summarized on individual sheets for each square in the 
section, (see appendix) 

Lesson 9 r* Stage 2 - Planning Decisions: What is needed? 

The groups work through the Planning Guide (appendix) to 
determine the needs of the community, to see if they are 
being met, and to determine how they should be met. The 
plan should consider housing, commercial facilities, edu- 
cation, community services, recreation and parks, and 
transportation. Students seek out additional information 
they may need to make the basic planning decisions from 
written materials available in the class, or by contacting 
community agencies. Group decisions are discussed with 
the teacher and professional advisor, and compared in 
class discussion. 
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Lesson 10 - Stage 3 - Execution of the plan. The groups 
how feturn to their maps and review each square inch to 
decide what should be done with each. They consider their 
decisions about what is to be built in. the sector, where, 
it might go, and the condition of housing or other facili- 
ties bn the. square^' whether two or more squares mi girt' be 
joined together to make a larger- lot for building a 
hospital, for instance, what streets will be needed as 
major transportation arteries, and so on. Students re- 
port what will be done with each square (as it is now) and 
show what the square will look like after it has been 
redesigned, {appendix - Final Plan for Square). 

Lesson jl - (Optional) If time and professional assist- 
ance is available, groups build a model of their sectors.. 

Les?dnl2 -.Each group's work is presented and explained 
to Class, and the decisions each group made about his 
sector and. ;.Shaw as a whole are.' ,d iscussed. .- The final work :• 
can then be : -. .presented to one of t/ne -plann ing organ izat tons, 
the Mayor-Lb office, or other -city off iciais.’ . • 



• » 

- * J ‘ 
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Un it Vi i - Planning 
. , ; : . Mater iaL& Sources 

* • _» « •* * .... i i £ *•* . *. 

"The Southwest Urban Renewal Area, January 1968", Report 
of the'D.Ce Redevelopment- .Land -Agency. 

' r '"Shaw Renewal .Plan Snarled .i.n Red Tape" Washington Post 
March 16,. 1968, *'**:*■*•- * J 

••-Ni.cho.las Von Hoffman , ; "Gardozo*-, Potomac Magazine , * 

Washington Post, February 12, 1 9 68 ■ 

* • \ * *m. 

* " * * * ** " . * l'l * * 

ShawSehooT Sites: Proposal's for Community Disouss.ion* 

D.C. Board of Education, National Capital Planning 
Commission,' D,.C Redevelopiyient Land 'Agency ... _ . 

«7T # * ■ * * 

Government' of the District of Columbia, Proposal to 
Plan for : a Mo del Neighborhood, A Summary for Citizen 
Con sideration, 1 96/ , r • • : •; ». ' 

, . D *C i -.Redevelopment Land Agency.,, Urban Ren ewal >1966, » 

Annual Report s 

Concerned Citizens of G e n tra T • C a r d ozo, 14th St. interim 
Assistance, summer, 1968. ~ • • 

t National Capital ‘PHann ing *CommJssi.#^>„ 3 ^ / ’’ - : ' ‘ “ 

Land Use, Institutional Use, and Square Maps of 
the Shaw Urban Renewal; Area. 

Technical Assistance and collaboration - 

Joseph Gross, UPO neighborhood worker* CAP 

•Edward -Bassett , Natiortal CaiJital. Plann ing Commission. 

• ,Tun : ney~-L?eei freelance architect and planner. 

Topper Carew, Director,: New Thing Art and^Arch i tecture 

Center. . . 



* \ ; 



Health & Welfare Council, Where are they Now?, 1966. 
A study of the relocation from the Southwest during 
• renewal. : . .. . 
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PER IOD iCALS 



' * Count l ess- Wash i h/gt.o'n newspaper . 
enl' intothe development and teach i 



articles and series 



of the course. Of 



went' into the development and teaching 
particular importance were the frequent reports by 
Richard Downie. Jesse Lewis, and Nicholas Van Hoffman, 
Washington Post city reporters, and Haynes Johnson, Wash- 
ington Star city reporter. Material was also drawn from 
the Washington A fro-American , and Urban America’s City 
Magazine , 
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Append ix I I 



Urban Problem 



May 2, 1968 

I called the main U.PO number at 4:00 P.M. I explained 
that ! was a sen ior attend ing. Cardozo H igh study ing Urban 
Problems, and that I was doing a project on the housing in 
the Shaw area. Comments.: 

> "Wait, a minute. I wi ll connect you. with; the >UP0 center 

“in Shaw,. The extension is 55 1 . 11 : 

> - , , % 

" l ant sorry but we are getting ready to close. You, 
wi ll! have to call tack tomorrow.' 1 . , ; , 



May 3 ' ... 

f . * ' ^ ; , * 

Jihiiis time I called at 3:30: P.-Mu I used a different 
approach. . \\ . . 

ii ■ ■ ' - 

Good; afternoon, I am; am ember of a research; committee 
invest i gat ing the Shaw area. ;l need: some, information; about 
the housing in .Shaw., Could you help me?" 

There ! s no, one here who could, help; you. We are getting 
ready to cliosje. Cal l, Monday at. 9:00’ A ,M>. 

"But 1 need this i ^formation -before then." 

;"1 am sorry but I am» only the secretary.. - You would; have 
to talk to Mr. Vincent L. Jackson who ■ is ini charge. ” 



May 6 - i! ' . * , 

f i 

Ga;l led- twice; once at 11:45 A.M. and again at 1:04 P.M. 

I was told both times to call back later and ask for Mr. Smith 
Called -again at 3>:,20 ’P.M. Mr.. Smith was sti ll net In. ' The 
secretary took my .name have Mr. ‘.Smith call; me. As of yet, 

Mr i Smith -has not-. called,. * , 



Gi/oriah Roche 12-206 






Appendix I I I 



*. * • >' 

■ Urban 'Problems */ — 



From my window* which overlooks 14th Street (corner 
of 14th and Columbia Road; N.W.-),, my grandmother and 1 
had. a^ grand r. i:n;g-?s i:de :s eat of the r iot ing on the n strip ‘ M 4 

‘ i v V s * < 1 1 .• . r ‘ * 

It all started on a Thursday evening.. I was working' 
that night and business was slow*- as it was drizzling. 

On -the. announcement, of Dr. King’s", death, my employer closed 
earlier. I had no idea that, Primly' two hours later would ..be 
the, start of an unbelievable reality*. There was no sleep 
for us that might or for a few lights toi-'come. Continuous 
breakage of glass-frenzied shouts of looters,- this continued*, 
all night. 



Friday morning I went to school despite. the pleading 
of my parents to stay home. “It’s.not oVeryet. This* is 
on l’y the lb eg irnmi:ng. ■ Frankly* I co didn’t believe tihfs. ( 
Surely all the .Negroes wanted was the mer chan d i «e. -they ‘had 
stolen. HoweVer* I found out that there was -more to come.- 
TIVat ^Friday afternoon, my dfriends warned; me hot to go home 
by ol^th. Street way.. c "Go- home .by way 'of 11th Street. . They 
are kilting every, white person they, see-.* 1 This really: - 

unnerved me. Fortunately* one of the teachers drove me 
•home. However*, 13th and: Columbia -Road*. N.W. was barr icaded 
by police. I had., no .alternat ive but to walk the, rest of 
the way. .As I rushed home, I passed Negroes, their arms 
loaded with stolen menchandfee;. ' , As i walked: by. them* .* 
sounds of "Hey Whitey* get the hell off the streets!” 

:as sailed my ears.*. To- my .amazement, and horror, 14th Street 
was a picture of .stark - insanity . Hundred’s of screaming 
Negro men, women, and children were tearing the gratings 
off of store windows, throwing bricks through windows, .. • 
fighting over who was to get what. By the time, I got 
upstairs, the situation had become worse. The Negroes- 1 
were setting bull dtngs on fife.. ’In a. few rnimutes’., the ’air. 
\was. ~so thick .with srpoke, you could not see across, the 
street.,: N:ow," T ’began; -.toi becorrre frightened. " Our apartment 

bul-ld 1-mg <ls above six -. ■ Or: se van stores.' One: of these 
stores were set- on fire. Firemen -Had trouble putting out 
the fires because the Negro youths were shooting at them. 



. ... That evenjn.g,,. my fears were increased. I happened to 
look out the window and saw a Negro man, womrn, and twelve- 
year old youth, break into White Tower — a hamburger joint. 
They had crow bars and tore up everything. After having 
stolen the food they wanted, the kid poured gasoline all 
over the place. The people ran outside and the boy threw 
a match. 
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The store was ablaze in three seconds. As the ,s to re was 
located next door, we were alarmed. Also, a fire had. 
started in the basement of our building. Firemen told 
us we would have to evacuate. At the same time, our 
electricity blew out. For over three hours we waited and 
hoped and prayed that the fire would soon be under control. 

During this waiting, I met a Negro man who jived on 
the same floor as I .d ! idr ,! ’For over 100 years we have v 
wai ted ! for equality. 'Now i,s-'t he t ime to f i-gjvt to get what 
we want.' I have nothing against you as- a white person^ j 

You might say that you are my friend, but deep' down inside 
you can’t stand me. You could* never be my friend. That’s 1 

the way it. is.” . , j 

* v 1 ' * - ’ • ' ‘ ’ * * ' j i 

The fire in our building was soon under control, but 
the fire at White Tower raged until the early hours of 
the morning. 

W.e were without electricity for over a week. We were 
scared to go. .out, except when the troops arrived. 

My grandmother and I went out Saturday mrrning to look 
for some food. We went to the Safeway on !4tn and Park Road. 

People were inside taking what was left. As we did not 
know when or whei e we could get additional food we went 
inside, n Come on, the stuff's free for the taking. I needed 
the food., so ! came here. These were some of the remarks 
that were told us by the people we met. 

On our way home, the troops continuously threw tear gas 
because people were still starting fires. 

, The situation calmed down, degree by degree. The curfew 
was finally lifted. However, i still believe that tensionis 
in the air. \i might happen again. But, it was reassuring to 
know that the troops are nearby. 

Here is an excerpt of a letter written by a close friend 
of mine who lives in S.W. (her area was not hit) M ...i was 
shocked and dumfounded at the terrible destruction of 11th 
street, i just can’t understand why that kind of thing is 
allowed to go on. It’s no use for anyone to say it can’t 
be stopped for it can be. No force is used against them and 
that is the only thing that is going to stop them. ! feel 
so sorry for those small businesses people who have been 
working hard trying to make an honest living. And then have j 

a bunch of savages burn and destroy everything the business I 
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owners have. No one does anything about it. lt*s hard to 
bel ieve. . .” 

END.? 

TO QUOTE FR. L. MOUJE: • . . 

You*ve ’’Been To Hell and Back”! 

I can well understand your feelings, and reactions, and 
trust that these experiences have given you added depth 
of understanding into the social problems of the American. 
Society...! refer to the man in your building who spoke 
or/ revealed his inner fee] ings. t . 

* * *. ;< 

I wonder how representative are his attitudes, of other 
Black men across country. 



.G lor [an Roche 12-206 
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Appendix IV. 



D.C, and it's Educational System 



* As ! ' interviewed some dropouts trying to find out 
why I only discovered that some did because they wanted 
to -and didn't realize their mistake at that time. Then • 
again J understood that some were put out and d i d n 1 1 
exactly quit,' they said they would like to return but 

ca'nH ’. ‘ ’ ‘ ■ • 

» > • 

* * - : * . v ' 

\ , 

'Then again. some quit because they said, n ! couldn't.* 
get along with the instructors.” 

The boy that vo-.lunteered‘;tQ..wr ite thus essay. .was 
put out of school (Cardoz;o High) in the eleventh; grade.- ; . 
This student. had only three ( 3 ) months left before he ;> 
complete the eleventh grade. Hearted to get -back in 
school* but they refused to take .him.. He also tried for 
night school. ^ ; .So instead of carrying to a higher, authority 
he decided to give.it up. And now he has been out of-.. . 
school since 1965... 

■ 1 T • ' ** 

* . ■ m jk “ • * ■ * m ■ a * * f . 

Now he has-. volunteered Tor the Marine Corpse and,he:. 
believe In a way he has a better' chance. ! •• 

• * S ■ - ■ .'V '• - 

r . 

The District of Columbia is, ..indeed a city of broken*, 
dreams.., Yes these are the words, of .a dropout, a person 
who knows what s ; happen iing out here. I attended' Gar r ison 
Elementary, Shaw Junior High and Card.ozo Senior High School. 
Out of the three Card ozo was the. only one with decent 
lighting, and yet a child is supposed to get a good education 
when he. can 1 1 even see what he's, studying. - Small class- 
rooms, improper lighting and evil non understanding teachers 
are the problems -with the schools here. I myself' left 
school by force not because I wanted to, but. after I got 
out/ I just* said to HELL with it. But now Mm sorry 
because - if you have the education you can go as .far as. you 
want- to go, and without you are. .going nowhere. So to all 
of you in '.school. Stay there because it's rouch out here 
baby.- ’ ; - 



K.T.G. 

a fellow that knows 
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Appendix V 

Good Observation and Job of Report ingl 

\ -'lave checked my home and found nothing to write about. 

But I do have this friend who house is in bad shape. 

First 1 talk about the foundation and struct ion part the 
house nred to be torn down. It is not safe at all 
because they have some window out cracks and breaks in 
the wall, floor are in bad shape hole cracks in the’ ' 
floor. Door- 'has -a few hole in it is not weather .proof,. - 
rodent proof. She also say the rain come in their kitchen, 
Porch is full of dirt .that might cause a disease.’ The 
house need painting very bad. It do not have a balanster 
and small children live there and might fall and get hurt. 
Ceiling look if it 'going to fall in any minute now.. She 
said they pay $125.00 for the four room house. It has a 
lot of roaches rats and mice. The house is not fit to 
live in. The house also need some plumbing work done dn 
it because the water in the bathroom run all the time, 
the oack yard is full of garbage. The walk way are full 
of hole cracks. Water stand in yard if it rain. They 
don ! t try to keep the house clean. They also have bed V f 
bugs. It just isn f t a- place for human tolive; They 
do’nH get much heat.- Stairways is’ full' of hazard hole 
in step not clean and other. ’’She also said that water; ; ‘ 
stand in the basement of the house when it rain, they 
also store cloth and junk in the basement which could 
cause a' ffre. ‘ They have one i;wo light in the roof that 
wi If work, the other they haveto run dropcofd. It also’ 
could cause a fire by putting too much on one dropcord. 
They have hot water only at tiriies. They do not . beve' any . . . 
wall outlet; -The’ light do not work in bathroom* ‘ They.do 
not have proper heating. They have to use t herd’ oven ...In.. ‘ 
•the kitchen stove to get heat also they have id heat water, 
She said they report the running' water the house red T 
point to the landlord abcrUt 's' ix months ago; She '.also ;sajd. 
rat are eating up all the cloth in' the .house. It is also! \ 
a family of r J n ine with out mother and father. ..She said.. her 
father was the .only thing working in the house. There 'is. 
not enough Space- in the hous^ for all.vo’f them;; They don’t 
have to much i’ri the house. • "The' fami ly'.real ly ^nee : d; , ;‘help.' . 
This might sound like a ; 'l:ie ! ' : bi/t it’s true -.fed’agse- i; seen- ' ' . 
everything I have talked'- about'.’ Site a’lsd sard^the ’ land- •' 
lord promised to fix up the house but did nothing of the 
kind; One* of her little sisters’ was bitten by one of ’the 
rats. They also have a shortage in electr icity . 



Emma Johnson 
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Appendix V! 

Jobs 

I tnink anyone who lives ro the district who really 
wants a. job can get a job* I . say this because it doesn’t- 
take a smart person to get a job, even people who never •• 
went , any • further than the 6th or 7th grade can do some . 
type o,f work. even if its just washing dishes. Many people 
say that people who can’t get, jobs turn to crime, but l 
don’tJtbj.nk this is true I .'think they" turn to crime because 
its the \asy way out. Why work 5 days a week for $60, when, 
you can take somebody’s pocketbook and make $65 for 1 days 
work* Why get a job paying $75-.a-week when you;can, get a 
welfare, check for $65 a week. Anybody who doesn’t want to 
work j!ust .isn’t, gd ing to work when there are so many other 
ways .of having money and not working.- • 

• I also think many people don’t know how to go about 
getting a job I think this is a big factor in getting jobs 
that pay good money. When an employer wants, to hire some- 
body for $90 a week he doesn’t. want the person who is 
unshaven wearing bluejeans and has liquor on his. breath, 
he wants .the person who wears a suit and shows him that he 
really wants a t j ob . i think an agency should be set up to 
educate people o,n how to attend; an interview. 



Reggie T. 
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Appendix V I I 

Our City of Tomorrow of Jobs 

' In the urban areas in our city and large cities 
particularly as I view it time and time again, the 
Nation faces, a major problem. Successful negroes are 
moving out of the vast slum areas, leaving behind 
communities that are inhabited largely by the deprived, 
the unski 1 led, the handicapped and new immigrants from 
the rural south* It makes all the more urgent that the 
federal programs for reclaiming these slums be adequately 
funded. 

We must put our country first by giving top priorfty 
to the problem of our cities. This must be without re- 
gard to party or politics. The data in this report shows 
that people can make progress, great progress when they 
have. the opportunity to do so. Our job in, the. coming 
days is to intensify our efforts to offer people a chance. 
Let us get on" with' 'the job. "■* . / .• 

. • Ori .other issues, the mayors indicated yesterday t'hey 
are WhTlfcrig’to support Johnson Administration proposals. 

In part because thrs is an election year. Big-pity mayors . 
in the conference frequently accuse the Administration 
of providing insufficient funds for their programs. 

Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh of Detroit told reporters 
that many Democratic mayors believed an election year is 
no time to assault a national democratic administration. 

The two committees meeting yesterday endorsed the $1 
billion appropriation level Mr. Johnson said he would 
seek for model cities programs and his plan to build, 
300,000 homes for low- in come families. 

However, the mayors did call for a substantial 
increase in urban renewal funds and for a supplemental 
appropriation to step up the war on poverty this year . ^ 

The Nation mayors are preparing to ask the Johnson Admini- 
stration for an emergency public work program to provide 
jobs this year for 500,000 youths and men in the ranks of 
hard-core unemployed* 

Creation of a half million public service jobs with 
Federal funds of about $2 billion was recommended yesterday 
by a mayor conference committee that met privately. 



It clashes specifically with the Administration's 
emphasis this year jobs in private Industry.. President 
Johnson dismissing the idea of "make work”' jobs typixal- 
of the depression era, early this week recommended step- 
ped tip subsidized tra-ining to . induce, private compan ies 
to hJre '500,000: bar d-cofe unemployed in the next three 
years, . Tpe mayors committee endorsed' Mr Johnson * s 
plan but sa j d more was .needed,. One member said/the public 
employed .male to work qui ck l‘y but also would give state 
and joca! governments the manpower it needs to undertake 

public works projects. ‘ 

, * • ^ ' . 1 ' • « 

.this contrasted with' the mayors con fere heels posit ion • 
last year when it I'ec’dmmep^.eid"' tax. spatemenj as. an Induce- '*■ 
ment -for business to provide jobs, ip s lum- ghetfosV x - 



Troy .Kodhce 12-1:20 



r * 
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Appendix VIII 

Samples of Housing Interviews 

This is what our interview with a.n intoxicant in the 
area of 14th and torcoran Street, Northwest reflected: 

Sir, how do you feel about your home?" "lady! The land- 
lord just came to col Tec t her $87,50. I d i dn 1 1 pay her 
nothin. My wife is sick of comin.g i-home listening to the 
leak in the bathroom and nobody knows where its camming 
from; and look, she let the children play all in front of 
our house and break out the windows, you can see right 
through ourhouse. And you gonna, think Mm Vieing when I 
tell you this. One morning I got up and went down to the - 
basement and what do I see but a bunch of drunks sleeping 
there. I ain’t never seen ’em before. We asked, "Have- 
you ever complained to the authorities?" "I didn’t com- 
plain because l didn’t know who to complain to. I got a 
letter just the other day concerning a shelter. It’s in 
my coat pocket at work in my locker. Lady, this ain’t no 
shelter!! 1 "We have CASH rats and roaches! We have so 
many rats and roaches until it’s too many to count in one 
year. ..You can't, even set your wine on the table and go in 
the kitchen to get some more unless you have a glass full 
of roaches when you get back. It sounds funny, but the 
situation isn't funny. I look out my bedroom window and 
I see cats looking at the rats and there are so many 
until the cats just sit there, they don’t even bother to 
get up and chase them!!" 

A 35 year old man on the 1400 block of Corcoran Street 
had the following comment to make about his home. "I am 
35 years old. My home is in the Shaw area. I have lived 
in this area 13 years. I live in a 7 room detached rooming 
home with 3* My old complaint is that, I can't even bring 
my women in!!!" 

We asked, "Did you have a bad problem with rats and 
roaches?" "DID WE???" "The trash wasn’t collected regularly 
either. "How do you like this house?" "There is only one 
problem, the rent is too high!!" "If you have a problem 
do you complain to the Housing Authorities??" "Yes, we 
have organized a Block Council, which is headed by Mrs. Robin 
son across the street." "We submit our complaints to the 
Block Council, they in turn complain to the authorities." 

Our attempt to interview Mrs. Robinson was in vain because 
she had to go out. 
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An aluma from Cardozo High School living on the 1300 
block of Riggs Street gave the following views on her 
street: "We’ve been renting this house for 18 years, but 

most of the homes are privately owned. I am satisfied 
with the general condition of this house and neighborhood. 

We have no complaints. 

A 15 year old boy in the 1100 block of "R" Street felt 
this way about the neighborhood, "Mve lived around here 
about 9 months and one third of the neighborhood is really 
terrible. The rent is 0.K," We asked about repairs on his 

house and he said, 11 It took the r^al estate company two 

weeks to repair our faucet when we complained. The company 
really doesn’t care about the conditions of these places," 
When asked about the garbage and trash collection he said. 
They come when they feel like it." n Yes we do have rats 
and roaches,” was the reply made when we asked about other 
problems. He told us that some remodeling had been done on 
his home. 

A fireman at an M R n Street fire station when questioned 
contributed the following: "We disinfect, so therefore, we 

don’t have any bad problem with rats,. Yes it’s the worst 
area, for f ires because there are alot of wineos in these 

rooming houses that smoke in bed and cause many fires.” 

A disgusted 40 year old resident of "R" Street, North- 
west had many complaints about his home. These included: 
'All my life I have lived in the Shaw area and ( *m not 
satisfied. Mothers don’t raise their children properly. 

They donjt punish them when they are bad. Those kids throw 
bottles in the streets and break them. They ’cuss at 
adults. They fight all the time and when other adults com- 
plain to their parents, their parents call them inside 
like they are going to punish them. The kids come in the 
front door and keep on out the back door II" "Do you have 
any complaints about the general condition of your house?" 
"Yes, the rent is too expensive. The rats aren’t as bad 
as they useJ to be because I got rid of them myself II" 

"Do you complain to the Housing Authorities?" "Yes, I 
complain, but they take action when they get ready}! They 
go and get a dol lar-n inety-ei ght cent can of paint and 
smear it on the walls, and get a little piece of wood for 
the floors and that’s all they do!! Its done very cheap. 

The baddest problem is folkes dogs. They won’t keep their 
dogs in their gates and look, (points to the manure on the 
ground) see that... that’s because of somebody’s dog!! Not 
mine. And see that house next door, if they ever had a 
fire and it started in the fronts they would get burned up 



because theres not even a back door!!” 

A 16 year old on 9th and M R n Streets complained about 
his home, he said, "We’ve lived in this house about a year* 
When we first moved we complained about rats and roaches. 

It took the Real Estate Company about 5 or 6 months to do 
something about it, I don’t like the street and the house 
Is about to fall in." 

A gentleman of about 65 years old had these comments 
to make about his house, "Maw, I’m not satisfied living 
in these slums. Let me tell you baby, I stay here because 
I can’t do no better. You know how it is with colored 
people. Yeah! the rent here is too high and baby if they 
finally do slap some paint on the walls they go up $2 more 
on the rent. I been living in this apartment about 28 years 
and .1 found it don’t do no good to complain. ! don’t haye 
no rats ’cause I called in an exterminator and got rid of 
’em myself. They collect the trash regularly now but it’s 
a private company. They ain’t from the District government. 

The friend sitting on the step beside him had been 
livjng in the same apartment building about 9 years* He 
sai.ri., "We. don’t even have a screen door and we got problems- 
with neighbors* do : gs and more dogs. { go along with every- 
thing else my friend Here said ’cept we try not to^ complain 
because we like to : try to get along with our neighbors.- •. 

An interview with the manager of. a S inclair Station on 
Vermont Ave., Northwest commented that when he first became 
the Manager of the Service Station there was a bad problem 
with rats. "We asked him why he thought the rats were so 
bad, his comment was, VJ Ycu see, the people create these 
problems themselves by being careless. They leave trash 
and garbage lying around all the time. Now since i have., 
taken steps by myself to get rid of the rats, I’m satisfied 
with the neighborhood and general condition of the building. 

We asked a middle aged lady which seemed satisfied ■ 
sitting on her step in the rain how she felt about her home. 
She said, "Well, my daughter is renting this apartment and 
she’s at work right now. ! just been living here about a 
year. I sold my home on Delafield Place because I couldn’t 
keep it. i been sick.” We asked about the condition of 
the apartment. This is her comment. "’ course theres rats 
and roaches. It is expensive.. The trash is collected 
regularly now, we used to have trouble getting it collected. 
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Down the street further we interviewed a mother and 
daughter sitting on their front. They said, "We’ve been 
leaving, here 10 years c There is 6 of us living in 3 rooms. 
We see the real estate man every day. The inspector has 
been here inspecting our home and nothing has been done,. 

We are not satisfied mainly because It’s too expensive, too 
many rats and roaches, and our house is run down. II " 



‘An 18 year old young -man who stopped to question us had 
the* fol lowing to say, "l Used to live around here 2 years 
ago." We 'asked, "Why did you move away?" "Did you have 
any complaints then? 1 ’ "The only complaint I had then was 
that the house was too small for cur family „ But now it’s 
a different story. The house doesn’t have a lawn, '"he 
nearest play area is 4 blocks away. When I lived here the 
government inspectors came and condemed the house we were 
living in* The rent wasn’t at all expensive," 



A Cardozoite living on the 1400 block of "S" Street had 
the following comments; "We rent this house. We used to 
live on the corner in that apartment bu; Id ing about two 
doors down. When we wanted repairs done many times we were 
refused. When repairs were finally done they were done very 
cheaply. The apartment was in such a bad shape until we 
moved.. Now it's condemed. 



A thirty minute conversation with another man gave us 
a great deal of information about the houses on Q, R, and S 
Streets between 11th and 12th Streets. These are s^jne of 
the things he told us. 

"Weil, I’ve been living in this area since I was a kid, 
...years old to be exact. I’m 32 now so you figure the rest 
out. I’m buying the house I live in now where I’ve been 
living 5 montns. Yeah I I’m satisfied with it. i ain’t 
got no rats ’cause I take care of 'em before I move in. 

Nawl i don’t have no problem with dogs either 'cause I take 
care of them myself too. How do I take care of ’em? I 
put down arsenic. My house was privately owned. But let 
me tell you 'bout -where I used to live and all these houses 
'round here.-' In the winter, man they was cold ’cause the • 
heating system didn't work. See that house over there? I 
used to live in it and the foundation was sinking and the . 
plaster was falling when I lived in it. About the only thing 
they did to it before the othei family moved in was paint 
the outside. Let rne tell you girls something 1 , never judge 
a book by its cover. These houses look sturdy but they ain't 
tight. I work with a construction company lay in' foundations 
for homes and I can tell you these houses are sinking. You 
can put plaster and paint on them but they ain’t tight so 
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they gonna still fall in after 1 wh 1 1 e • So your best bet 
is to build new houses here. When I was livin here they 
never bothered to fix up these, houses or do anything about 
the rats and it doesn*t look like they*ve done nothin* to 
improve them since. Have I said anything that will help 
you girls? Well l*m glad but I tell you these houses are 
really in bad shape." The conversation cjntinued on with 
this man pointing out before our eyes examples of the 
faulty housing and bad living conditions of those houses on 
that Street. 

Talking to two little girls about 8 or 9 years old on 
"Q" Street revealed some interesting problems. The .girls 
commented that the neighborhood was O.K. but "There; are. no 
kids around to play with." We asked them if their house 
was in good condition and their reply was, "No! my father 
has been after the people several times to get things fixed 
up but they haven *t come yet. We don*t have too many rats 
but my mother has to spray all the time for roaches. We 
rent this house, we*re not buying, I don*t think..." 

A young man about 25 said he had lived in the Shaw area 
about 4 years. "The houses around here (Q St.) are really 
bad! In one house man, they had a wall to collapse. Where 
I live there is no problem with rats and roaches but the 
plaster is falling and the steps are falling through. Most 
of these houses are really crowded too." We asked about 
trash collection and he said it was pretty regular. It is 
interesting to note that we saw a RAT about the size of a 
CAT run under a porch about 4 doors from his house. 

About a 50 year old couple which appeared to be bums 
said they had been living on "R" Street in a room about a 
month. They were satisfied with the room and they said 
they had no rats and roaches. Yet the family next door 
complained about their bad problems with the rats and 
roaches. . .Can you dig that? 

A 22 year old man sitting in a Car on "S" Street said, 

"l hang in this area but I don*t live *round here." We asked, 
"What did he think was wrong with the neighborhood?" His 
reply was: "What do you see that*s right with it??" 

A resident of 1711 Vermont Avenue which has rented her 
row home for 1? years and has lived in the Shaw area for 17 
years seemed very thankful just to have a place to stay. 

She said the she only had one complaint and that was: "i 

would like to have a larger place to stay because, you see, 
this place is very crowded." Even though she seemed to be 
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satisfied with the condition of her home, we felt that she was 
really one of poverty*s victims! Yes, the house was small 
and run down. It of course had been recently redecorated but 
would you believe that the wood works and half of the walls 
starting at the floor had been ..painted with black paint! 



Brenda Clark 
Bertha Monroe 
Carolyn Crudup 
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Block by Block Survey 



We Came, 

We Saw . . . 

But We Couldn't Conquer 
■ The Rats and Roaches . . . 

' I. ... * ■* *n 

»’ •* - • . % : ; „ - 

This' theme' fits' our block survey perfectly. It is not 
an unusual sight to see a block with the streets covered 
with glass from broken beer and liquor bottles. 

A boundary draws the line between the slums and the 
middle class neighborhoods. In this inner city we find 
prominent night clubs. This is the section where people 
congregate night and day. The section that gets the most 
attention all week long. 

Blockby block we walked the Shaw Area Streets. 

Many were loaded with litter; some weren't. These were 
our people, some seemed educated and inside their homes; 
others we saw sitting on their steps in the rain and in their 
own little intoxicated world, the world of fantasy, where 
the liquor bottle soothes the ache and pain of the realiza- 
tion of who they are and how they live. This is their life, 
the life of the people in the Shaw boundary. 

While interviewing them they all spoke of the bad pro- 
blem of RATS and ROACHES. 



YES'' WE CAME, WE SAW, BUT WE HAD NO WAY OF CONQUERING 
THE RATS, AND NO WAY OF COMBATING THE SMELL IN SOME OF THE 
STREETS. 

We observed row houses. About half of them were broken 
into apartments. The rest were used by single families and 
had signs stating that there was a room for rent. Others 
bore evidence of condemnation. There are many apartment 
bui Id ings in this area. 

We discovered the true alley type dwellings on the 1400 
block of Corcoran Street, Northwest. Yes, these alley type 
dwellings are distinguished by their lack of any decoration 
on the front, and no porches, broken steps and window panes, 
broken so badly until people standing on the outside can 
look through someone's home. Yes, these people complain 
about these conditions but find little or no consolation 
from the housing authorities. 



An example of bad housing can 
bad points we ‘easily spotted as we 
of Corcoran Street, Northwest; our 
that: 



be drawn from a list of 
toured the 1400 block 
observations reflected 



1 . 

2 . 

3 * 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 



There are no individual trash cans and only two had 
been placed on the entire block. 

Litter covered the street. 

The odor was unbearable. 

Half of the residents looked like bums. 

Renovation was cheaply done. 

All residents had complaints of rats and roaches. 
Lawns didn ! t exist. 

Alleys were a refuge for rats and junked cars. 

Ail of the houses were flat front dwellings with 
little or no decorations. 

Many, homes have been converted into apartments. 
There were no vacant lots for play areas. 

New buildings didn’t exist. 

All families were large with many small children. 
Old and young were mixed in the tiny run down 
apartments . 

No families owned their home. 

Many young children stood in doorways ragged and 
dirty. 

The educated and the illiterate live in the same 
type of houses. 

People sat in doorways and on steps because there 
were no porches. 

The section was indeed poverty stricken!!! 



...This is the 1400 Block of Corcoran Street, Northwest. 
One block away, the 1500 block of Corcoran Street we find 
white families living in luxury. Air conditioned homes, 
modern facilities all around. Wall to wall carpet is only 
one of the many luxuries found in these homes. Here, we 
find beautiful lawns^ shubbery, and no litter on the streets. 
This is a supreme neighborhood one block from the slums. 

15th Street provides this barrier; one that bars illiteracy 
from the affluent intelligent society. The society that 
negroes don’t mix with very well. Why is this a problem in 
Washington? The answer is not a hidden one. It is very 
evident. The knowledge that negroes are underpr ivi ledged 
has already been established. The need for more money, 
better schools for better education, and most of all the 
willingness and desire of the negro race to want a better 
life is the answer. This is the difference 15th Street 
separates. The luxuries from the poor. 
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..♦Two blocks away on the 1300. block of Riggs Street, 
Northwest, we find a section which is not modern, but 
residents own their homes. It is of course inhabited by 
negroes but we drew our conclusion that the homes were old 
but in good condition. These were two and three story 
dwellings. All seemed to be very well takencare of. They 
were not luxurious but they certainly were nice comfortable 
peaceful residences. The streets were covered with' 1 itter. 
There wasn’t a. liquor bottle in sight. There was not the 
problem of broken window panes and insufficient trash 
facilities. Across the street there was a large area which 
has-been recently converted into a parking lot. This of 
course was not a refuge for junk cars. 

Swann Street, much like Corcoran Street, seemed to be 
heaven for the bums. A -car full of men nursing the liquor 
bottle would not .be considered a phenomenon. These neigh- 
borhoods, seem’ to provide. a haven for the lazy and unindustrous 
society. Some choose to live in this kind of environment 
because they can’t do any better. Others use this as an / 
excuse to reap the benefits' that .the welfare program provides. 

a # * 

In comparison to Corcoran and Swann Streets, 14th and 
"S" Streets could almost be compared as heaven and hell. 

We were moved by the clean air of these old but well kept 
row houses. The block has organized a block council which 
submits their grievances to the Housing Authorities. They 
are beautifully decorated on the outside. The shubbery and 
lawns revealed much effort and consideration has been spent 
on the beaut if i cat ion of the block. No wine, beer, or -... ... >c -. 

liquor bottles were visible to us on the strdetV , 'l.Y^sK.a 
resident did report they still have a problem with rats and 
roaches ♦ . . but don’t forget that this is because we just 
stepped into -heaven from out of hell. 

Our tour of 11th and * T Q 11 Streets was one of shock and 
amazement. An interview with kids playing in the streets 
reflected that this is an area where few kids live. It is 
paradise for the bums. There are a few individuals living 
in this kind of environment that would . rejoice at the thought 
of living in a nice quiet neighborhood. Many complained of 
the bad problem of . nei ghbors ’ dogs. Others complained of 
neighbors’ kids that go into the streets and break bottles, 
and curse at adults. When their parents' call them inside to 
scold them the kids keep on out- the back door! The problems 
we considered worst of all were the houses being cold, and >; s 
bad dogs. Many, tenants compla.ined of the coldness of the \ 
houses. The problem with the dogs was. a popular one. We 
observed that the problems on the 1400 block of Corcoran £’ ;;h 

• * • i , .■ . 

•• . .... ■ •> - 
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Street, and Riggs Street were much different from those 
around the Vermont Avenue area. Here people complained 
of not having screen doors, the houses being cold, bad 
dogs and bad children; while in the Corcoran Street, area, 
people only complained about rats and roaches. Th6 general 
condition of the houses was indeed poor. They were not' 
only run down, but, it seemed as if no new homes had been 
built in this area for at least 50 years. The usual rdw, 
flat front houses were all that we could see for many' 
blocks.- While touring Corcoran Street we heard about the 
rats but we did not get the opportunity to see them. While 
on "R" Street we were astonished to see a RAT in someone’s 
front yard about the size of a CAT! 

Parts of 7th and 9th Streets, almost abolished by the 
riot reflect evidence of an angry society. A society where 
men and women old and young turn to violence for improvement 
Violence, seemingly would be the answer for them, but it 
is not the answer for improvement , 1 1 leaves evidence of . a 

change in the attitudes of men with the most authority. So 
far . Lt-.has. left.no evidence of improvement in shopping con- 
ditions and for those who lived above the -stores that were 
completely abol ished. ■ Instead, it leaves many poor heop-le'* 
without homes, and other people without a shopping xenter 
closeby where they can afford to buy clothing and food for 
the large famil-ies which consist of many hungry little mouth 

to be fed, and half naked little bodies to he clothed. 

/■ ■ ■ " 

The Shaw Area boundary extends from Florida Avenue 
Northwest, to 15th and n M n Streets. Our area, area 2 was * 
from 14 and Church Streets to "T" Street, Northwest. This 
area reflect a great inner-city slum. The ghetto; the 
little city within this great city Washington; our nations 
capital . 

"THE LITTLE CITY THAT IS YET TO BE CONQUERED!" 




.Bertha Monroe 



Appendix X ; - . 

There is a lot to be done in the Shaw Area* There are 
many immediate problems and many less immediate problems* 

The more immediate ones should be dealt with first. It 
seems that there is a lot of talk but nothing is being done* 
The housing in the Shaw Area is poor, dilapidated and run- 
down. There is not enough sanitation. There are many pro- 
blems such as rats, high rent prices, and not enough rooms 
and space; If nothing is done, a disaster will surely occur. 
No one wants to live under the conditions as are present in 
the Shaw Area but it is as if they are compelled to remain 
there under the conditions which are worsening. 

If the whole area were torn down and the whole area 
rebuilt, all that would be AOK with. the people in. the area 
but this cost money and a lot of money, indeed. Yet this 
seems to be. more appropriate move. 

Others may think that it would be less expensive and .. 
painless if the torn, dilapidated and run-down areas were 
remodeled. It seems that this move would be less expensive 
but hot as wise as the previous suggestion of tearing down 
and rebuilding. If the area were remodeled, chances are 
•: they would have to have cont inuous work and repairs through- 
out the .years to come. 

I feel as though there should be a complete and whole 
rehabilitation of the entire area. to benefit everyone and 
l-.i-ghten up. the whole area. ■ ' 

The housing conditions should be changed. There should 
be more convenient and spacious homes and apartments with 
all necessary and appropriate facilities with guaranteed 
endurance. There should; be more convenient and larger play- 
grounds areas and more recreation facilities. The homes and 
apartments should be at cheaper prices which the poorer 
families could afford. There should be business organiza- 
tions and stores to benefit the people of the area. There 
should be consumer protection work benefits for the less 
fortunate. There should be a wider and better sanitation 
program with general sanitation and adequate solid waste 
disposal facilities. 

The plan for tearing down and rebuilding should contain 
futuristic aspects as to comply with the modern age ahead 
(21st century). Everything should be more spacious and 
convenient. There should be more hospitals with better 
facilities, more stores selling food anc accessories and 
necessities at cheaper prices. There should be much more 
schools containing modernistic features for all types of 
children. There should be an abandonment of inferior educa- 
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tion and more institutions of higher learning. The entire . 
outlook of the Shaw Area should change completely. There 
should be more public service accomodations. 

All these ideas and plans should be sorted out and 
executed to the fullest extent. Everyone in the Shaw Area 
should benefit. 

The majority of the Shaw Area people are forced to 
remain there because of there low salaries. They are forced 
to live with and accept the perilous conditions in the area. 
They want conditions to be better but, in this case their 
wants seems to hurt them. These people are of all age groups 
These people have continuously been informed that something 
if anything will be done but it is all talk. Conditions are 
terrible. Repairs and improvements are needed such as 
electrical and plumbing facilities. Something has to be done 
about the landlord-tenant conflicts which is an immediate 
problem, nevertheless some of these people lack education 
and aren't even aware that they may complain about the terri- 
ble conditions. 

There is a lot we can say about the whole matter because 
1 could possibly write a whole book concerning the problems 
and the people of the Shaw Area but this is not a justified 
move. Something definitely has to be dona. This is the 
nation's capital which to me seems it should be an example 
set for the rest of the nation. What would the people of 
the other 49 states say about this? Well, I'll tell you 
what they'll be saying. They'll say if the government of 
the nation's capital aren’t able to solve their problems, 
why should we? They may or may not see it this way but 
that's the way I would say it if I were in their position. 

No one wants his or her personal possessions to be defected. 

A person wants his place of residence to be clean and 
comfortable and cozy and likeable to live. No one, no 
matter who, wants live in filth and trash. Filth and trash 
spreads and this is what could possibly happen if no imme- 
diate actions are taken. 

They talk about nice places to visit but no one wants 
to live there. Well, I’m afraid to say this, but if 
nothing is done soon, this won’t even be a nice place to 
visit. Just imagine, the national capital, setting for 
historical sites, a place of controversy and ugliness. 

People won't even want to visit the city for his tourist 
and historical features. 
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Just imagine you’re buying a house. Half the house 
is practically brand new but the other half is old and 
run-down. Chances are, you wouldn’t even take a second 
look at this house. To me, this example best describes 
the Washington area. The run-down part is the Shaw Area 
and the practically brand new part is the much better 
looking part of Washington. 



Edward L. Hill 
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